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SUBSTITUTES FOR A SHORT HAY CROP. 


Ir is indisputable, that the long and almost unex- 
ampled drought throughout all save the most northern 
part of the United States, has cut short the crop of 
hay. Clover is hardly half as heavy as it was last 
year, and timothy and red top have suffered more or 
fess. Many fields are represented as not worth 
mowing. Now a hard winter and late spring may 
possibly follow; and if they should, there will be a 
great want of fodder to carry stock through them, 
and much suffering must necessarily ensue, unless 
substitutes are provided for at once by the prudent 
husbandman. 

For this we know nothing equal to oats and corn. 
There is plenty of time for these to mature sufficiently 
for fodder, if sown immediately on good ground well 
plowed and harrowed. We should select the earliest 
varicties of corn, and sow it in drills six inches apart, 
in preference to broadcast, as it grows better and 
faster, and ripens soonest in drills. Both the oats 
aud corn should be steeped three days previous to 
sowing, in water nearly blood warm, with saltpetre 
dissolved in it, at the rate of an ounce toa gallon ; 
then rolled in ashes or plaster, and immediately sown 
and well covered. This will accelerate their coming 
up, and add much to the rapidity of growth. If 
guano, at the rate of 300 Ibs. per acre, made into a 
compost of one part to twenty of rich fine soil, or any 
other fertilizing material, could be given for a top- 
dressing, it would add to the early maturing and 
burthen of the crop. ~ ) 

Nothing is superior for horse feed to oats cut when 
the berry is in the milk, and then chopped up with a 
broad axe, or ina straw cutter. We have sown oats 
as late as the 15th July, and got good crops for this 
purpose. They may be mown with the scythe, and 
cured and stacked like hay. Caution should be used 
in drying them well before stacking, and as they are 








put away it is a good thing to scatter 4 to 6 quarts of 
fine salt per ton, on the straw. If cradled and bound 
in sheaves, these should be made small, otherwise, 
owing to the lateness of the season, there is great lia- 
bility to mould and mow burning. The corn may 
be left till frost comes, in hopes of getting young ears. 
It must then be cut up close to the ground, and bound 
in small shocks, and a few of these only set up to- 
gether and as openly as possible, so as to let the air 
circulate frecly through them. The stalks must be 
well dried before stacking, and 4 to 8 quarts of salt 
per ton to these would not be amiss when housed. 
We say nothing about buckwheat, as it is a grain so 
commonly sown at this season it is not necessary to 
mention it. Its straw is as valuable for fodder as that 
of the oat, being rated at 195 to 100 in comparison 
with good hay. For an excellent article on this, see 
Vol. it., page 193. 

Millet is an excellent crop sown broadcast like oats. 
Its straw for fodder in comparison with good hay is 
as 250 to 100; oat straw is as 195 to 100. 

Turnips may be cultivated as a substitute for hay. 
It is too fate to sow any other than the common white 
field variety. Ashes is the best manure for these, 
and plaster at the rate of two to three bushels per 
acre will have a partial effect if the season be tole- 
rably moist, otherwise very little. A top-dressing of 
rich vegetable earth, guano compost, and well rotted 
stable manure, is good ; sowing, however, in a newly 
cleared piece of ground, with sheep folded on it a 
week or two previously, is the best preparation that 
can be devised for aturnip crop. They ought to be 
fed out early in the season, otherwise they become 
pithy and are nearly valueless ; besides, it is difficult 
to keep them during severe weather, and being of a 
cold watery nature, they are not near so beneficial in 
our fiosty winters as in England, where the weather 
is so much milder. 
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WHY DOES NOT HAY CAUSE THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF MORE MILK? 

Tue above is a highly important query for the 
farmer, aud a true solution of it would be of immense 
value to him. The great advantages of soiling 
cattle is in the mouth of every one who has tried 
it; yet one of its greatest claimed merits is the 
additional quantity of fodder a given quantity of land 
will yield in food, which is cut and carried from the 
land for consumption, instead of being fed off where 
it grows. The cropping of the grass before it is pro- 
perly matured; the injury done to the stalks and 
leaves by the hoofs of the cattle ; and the offensive 
state in which much of it frequently is from their 
droppings, and its trampled and soiled condition, are 
important items which go to make up the estimate in 
favor of the soiling system. The important query 
then arises, why should not the hay which has been 
cut at the most proper time, well secured, and pro- 
perly fed, produce as great a quantity of milk, as the 
grass would have done from which the hay is made? 
Or is there a fallacy on this subject, and cannot cows 
be made to take or digest as much nourishment in the 
form of hay, as in its fresh or green state? That 
grass should lose any of its nutritive qualities in dry- 
ing, is contrary to philosophy and experience, so far 
as it has been accurately noted ; for Daubenton, a 
half century since, ascertained from actual experience, 
that a sheep would eat 8 Ibs. of fresh cut grass in 24 
hours, and 2 lbs. of hay in the same time ; and that 
the grass lost just three-fourths of its weight in dry- 
ing, so that the quantity of nourishment was equal in 
both conditions of the fodder. It is the result of our 
own observation, that on similar clay land, well put 
down to grass, and in moderate condition, two acres 
cf pasture will sustain a cow 7 months in the year, 
and one acre of meadow will keep her through the 
winter, or 5 months, the average time of foddering in 
latitude about 420 45’ in Western New York. But 
in summer, the cow is yielding milk in large quanti- 
ties; in the winter, scarcely any. On every phy- 
siological principle, other things being equal, the cow 
ought to consume, and probably does, a larger quan- 
tity of food to produce the same results, in conse- 
quence of the increased demands jor the carbon and 
hydrogen of the food in respiration, which is neces- 
sary to sustain the vital heat. Yet in summer, the 
cow takes much more exercise when driven to and 
from pasture, and in her rambles over it, than when 
confined in the yard or stall in winter, and this may 
be a full equivalent for the former. 

May not the solution of this matter rest, in part, in 
the — fact, that the stomach digests the grass 
much more readily, and in larger quantities, and at 
much less expense of the vital powers, than it does 
the hay; and that it can thus assimilate a larger 
amount of nutritive matter from grass in its green, 
than in its dry state? Daubenton’s experiment halted 
at this point. He found his sheep ate the same quan- 
lity in each condition of the grass; but he did not 
ascertain whether the sheep were making as much 
wool and flesh, or the ewes giving as much milk in 
their food in its cured as in its fresh state ; nor are we 
aware of any satisfactory experiment which does. It 
has been recently ascertained, that as grasses mature 
and dry, a certain proportion of the leaves and stalks, 
which in their green state are highly nutritious, are 
converted into woody fibre, which in the stomachs of 








most ruminating animals is generally indigestibie, and 
passes off unappropriated by the system, with the 
feces, May not this circumstance have something 
to do with explaining this question ? 

Would not the cutting and steaming of hay do 
much to reduce the hay as nearly to its original state 
as grass as possible, though it would still leave it 
with the probably irremediable objection, of the con- 
version of a portion of its formerly nutritious quah- 
ties into woody fibre? In the absence of an agricul- 
tural establishment, under strictly scientific manage- 
ment, with an experimental farm attached,where this 
with numerous other problems could be solved to the 
great advancement of practical husbandry, some of 
our leading agriculturists, who are in possession of 
ample means, and zeal, and accuracy of observation, 
fully adequate to the object, might resolve some of 
our doubts on this subject. A capacious bin or vat, 
steam tight, capable of holding a ton of hay, easy of 
access and delivering of its contents, with an eco- 
nomical system of heating it, is all that would be 
necessary to prepare the hay. Bran or meal scatter- 
ed through the hay and subject to the same treatment, 
would add much to its value. 

To give this experiment its full value, a compari- 
son, accurately noted, should be made, of hay fed in 
its dry, uncut state; fed dry and cut; steamed uncut ; 
cut and steamed ; steamed with bran or meal; each 
trial to be made with a distinct class or classes of 
cows, for several weeks in succession, and each class 
to go through all the various forms of feeding: and 
the results in quantity and quality of milk to be 
given, under each system of feeding; and the prices 
of food and its quality, and cost of preparing. Who- 
ever of our enterprising and wealthy agriculturists 
will give to the public the above results under cir- 
cumstances to command implicit confidence, will, in 
the somewhat sarcastic phrase of Dean Swift, con- 
fer a greater benefit on the human family, than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 





PROPAGATION OF PLANTS AND TREES 
BY LEAVES. 

Brabtey, who translated Agricola’s Husbandry in 
1721, affirms that he could propagate nearly all kinds 
of trees and plants by leaves. De Candolle admits 
that some may be thus propagated ; but says, ‘ the 
greater part of leaves when separated from their pa- 
rent stock are incapable of it.” F. Mandirola, how- 
ever, gives us the manner of propagating the citron 
melon tree leaf, in which he was entirely successful 
a century and a half ago. He says: 

‘«‘ I took for that purpose a sort of little flower-pot 
full of the best sifted earth; I planted in it some 
leaves of those kinds of trees, with their stalks so 
deep that the third part of the leaf was covered with 
earth; over that pot I fastened a small pitcher full 
of water, so as that it might drop directly down into 
the middle of the pot, and the hollow which was 
made by the falling of the drops I continually filled 
up with fresh earth; thus they cost me but little 
trouble, and they all shot up an aang A well. I 
pursued it with the greatest patience in the world, 


and found that through a too often dropping of the 
water, the leaves began to rot, and so wasted away 
of themselves by little and little, so as that at last 
nothing was left but the stems; but it having been 
observed since, that from the callous matter.that came 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY, NO. 1.—SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.—ETC. 
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forth at the bottom, both roots and branches shot out, 
it appears that a// exotic leaves may at any time be 
converted into trees. For this operation I make 
choice of the months of July, August, and Novem- 
ber; but those who have stoves and greenhouses 
may perform it even in winter, and in that case they 
shoot the better in the spring. Those who have a 
mind to do it in the spring will have some success; 
but it is not so very sure, which ought to be chiefly 
ascribed to the inconstancy of that season.” 

Now this experiment seems a perfectly rational 
one on a little reflection. Growth can only be effect- 
ed through a bud. This is formed not from the hard, 
woody fibre, but from the soft, cellular tissue of the 
plant. But this, and all future growth, must come 
throuzh the action of the leaves, as these prepare and 
organize nutrition. The only difficulty is in the ac- 
curacy and delicacy of conducting the experiment ; 
for the germ of existence is so feeble and minute, that 
the slightest variation in the process will be fatal. It 
is like the attempt to rear an infant of premature 
birth, with just enough of vitality to give evidence of 
its existence. The slighest excess or deficiency of 
appropriate nutriment will extinguish the feeble spark 
of life. The separation of the leaf from the stem 
is a great violence to nature; but if it can be kept 
alive a sufficient time, it must continue to obey the 
law of nature by organizing cellular matter, and this 
must go to the formation of a bud, and the tree follows 
of course. The advantage of using a twig with buds 
already formed, in which a larger amount of vitality 
is hoarded, is undoubtedly best where attainable. It 
is only for rare plants, to be extensively multiplied, 
that this mode of propagation can be justified. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 
LOGY.—No. I. 

In a notice we gave some time since of the repub- 
lication in this country of Professor Johnston’s Cate- 
chism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology for the 
use of Schools; we said as soon as we could find 
room, we should commence publishing a series of 
extracts from it, in hopes of rousing our readers to 
the study of this valuable little work, the price of 
which is only 184 cents, and it can be read through 
in three hours. Agricultural science is now placed 
within reach of every one, however limited his time 
and means. For fear of rendering the subject dis- 
tasteful, we shall make up the extracts in homeopa- 
thic doses. 

Q. What is agriculture ? 

A, Agriculture is the art of cultivating the soul. 

Q. What is the object of the farmer in cultivating 
the soil ? 

A, The object of the farmer in cultivating the soil 
1s, to raise the largest crops at the smallest cost, and 
with the least injury to the land. 

Q. What ought the farmer especially to know, in 
order that he may attain this object ? 

A. The farmer ought especially to know the na- 
ture of the crops he raises, of the land on which 
they grow, and of the manures which he applies to 
the land. 

Q. What is potash ? 

A. The common potash of the shops is a white 
powder, which has a peculiar taste called an alkaline 
taste, and which becomes moist, and at last runs to 
a liquid when exposed for a length of time to the 








air. [t is obtained by washing wood ashes (the 
ashes left by wood when it is burned) with water, 
and afterwards boiling the liquid to dryness. 

The teacher will here allow his pupils to taste the 
potash, that they may become familiar with the 
meaning of the word alkaline as applied to taste. 

Q. What is soda ? 

A, The common soda of the shops is a glassy or 
crystallized substance, which has also an alkaline 
taste, but which, unlike potash, becomes dry and 
powdery by being exposed to the air. It is manu- 
factured from sea salt, 

The teacher will show a crystal of the common soda 
of the shops, and explain the meaning of the word 
crystallized. 

Q. What is lime ? 

A, Lime or quick-lime is a white earthy substance, 
which is obtained by burning common limestone in 
the lime-kiln. It has a slightly burning taste, and 
becomes hot and s/akes when water is poured upon it. 

The teacher will exhibit a piece of quicklime, will 
allow his pupils to taste it, and will pour water 
upon it, that it may fall to powder. They will 
thus become familiar with the word slake. 

Q. What is magnesia? 

A, Magnesia is the white powder sold in the 
shops under the name of calcined magnesia. It has 
scarcely any taste, and is extracted from sea water 
and from some kinds of limestone rock called Mag- 
nesian limestones. 

; —— 


SoutHpown Sueep.—Mr. Frederick Easton, of 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y., returned from 
England last month in the ship Victoria, Capt. Mor- 
gan. He brought with him six Southdown rams. 
They are very fine sheep, now two years old, and 
characterized by their fine forms; long thick fleeces, 
well adapted to resist the weather; good size and 
fineness of bone; with great stamina of constitution. 
Their wool is longer, softer, less wiry, and possesses 
more yolk and combing quality than most of the 
Southdowns imported into the United States. Their 
present fleeces would probably reach 9 to 11 Ibs. 
These will fall off in weight some in this country, 
but will undoubtedly remain as high as 8 Ibs. on an 
aver These sheep were bred in Dorsetshire by 
Mr. John Shitler, and came originally from the flocks 
of Mr. Hinman of the same shire. Mr. Easton has 
taken them to the valley of the Genesee to breed to 
a large flock of sheep. This would be a good move, 
in case mutton were valuable. Our view would be 
to breed sheep for their wool and not for the carcass. 
Yet Mr. Easton will be a benefactor by giving the 
means of breeding better mutton, and some day this 
will be of great importance in this country. 

Mr. Easton also brought over two shepherd dogs, 
the one a dark grizzly-colored sh terrier-like 
collie dog pup, and. the other a beautiful small-sized 
tailless slut, of a dark brown color, with tan muzzle, 
legs, and flanks. 

How Puants REcEIvE THEIR CarBon.—Carbonic 
acid gas is taken up by plants in two ways. The 
leaves, and indeed, all the green parts, absorb it directly 
from the atmosphere ; me it is absorbed also by the 
roots dissolved in the rain and dew which have re- 
freshed the ground. 
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DORKING FOWLS. 

Stxcr spring opened, we have received so many 
letters of inquiry about Dorking fowls, that we have 
concluded to give what follows as a general answer 
to them. 

At our special request, Captain Morgan, of the 
London packet ship Victoria, made an importation of 
a dozen of these superb fowls last October, for distri- 
bution among some of our friends. Only five, a cock 
and four hens, survived out of the twelve. These 
were large and fine, and evidently highly ani care- 
fully bred. Being so few on arrival, Capt. Morgan 
very kindly sent the whole lot to Mr. L. F. Allen, of 
Black Rock, to cross with the produce of those we 
brought home from England in 1841. 

As Dorking fowls are likely to be in vogue now, 
we think it advisable to caution all those who wish 
to possess good ones, to be very careful what they 
buy. Choice birds are extremely difficult to be had, 
as we found to our cost when in England, and it 
was only by special favor we procured some at last. 
Capt. Morgan has been upward of two years endea- 
voring to obtain this importation, and finally suc- 
ceeded only through a worthy clergyman, Mr. 
Courtney, of the town of Dorking, a passenger with 
him on a recent voyage home from the United States. 
He accompanied them by a note, apologising for the 
high price he had to pay, and further saying: ‘* The 
chicken breeders of Dorking have adopted a sort of 
principle, that they will send away no birds alive, 
except capons, as they desire to retain them as much 
as possible amongst themselves, in which, by capon- 
izing, they carry on quite a profitable trade, and they 
can only be had by particular favor. They have 
very much improved them of late years. The old 
white sort is altogether bred out, and the speckled 
and grey varieties are now all the rage. They are 
also larger and better formed than they formerly 
were, and altogether are perhaps the best barn-door 
— in existence, at least these people so esteem 
them.” 

To the above we will add, that there are plenty of 
Dorkings for sale in the London market, of an infe- 
rior and cross breed, some of which have been re- 
cently imported to supply the American demand. 
Every five-toed chicken is also picked up now in 
this vicinity and sold for a Dorking, though it may 
be the most common dunghill that walks. Perhaps 
one out of seven to ten of the pure breed have only 
four toes, so that to show five toes is by no means 
an evidence of purity of blood. We hope this ob- 
servation will be remembered to prevent imposition. 

It is difficult to describe the Dorking fowl, or, in- 
deed, any animal, so exact as to prevent imposition, 
although a good one will be recognized at once by 
those familiar with the breed. The prominent points 
are a fine head with brilliant eyes, and single or dou- 
ble combs, in both sexes; a graceful neck, rather 
short than long; wide, deep, projecting breast; great 
length of body, which is round rather than flat or 
square; and fine short legs, when we consider their 
large size. The port is usually majestic, and a 
pleasing, quiet air of good breeding pervades their 
general appearance. The colors are various, from a 


yellowish white to a jet black. Those, however, 
speckled with dark and yellow brown and white, or 
streaked with silver grey, are mostesteemed. Cocks 
with dark speckled breasts and reddish burnished 


| wings are most to our taste, though the silver grey 
are frequently preferred by others. They are thickly 
feathered, hardy, good layers, steady setters, and the 
best of nurses. ‘They are very gentie birds, fond of 
being petted, and though far from cowanily, are not 
at all pugnacious. Their meat is excellent, being 
lean and tender. They are preferred in England to 
all other breeds for capons. Well fatted, they usu- 
allv weizh from 7 to 10 lbs., and often go as high 
as 12 lbs., or more. We speak of capons only as 
attaining these great weights. 

There is one peculiarity with the true Dorking 
chicken which we have not observed in other breeds, 
namely: at about six weeks to three months old, 
they fully develope the shape and style of the 
grown bird, being then remarkably heavy and com- 
pact in the body, and are thus early fit for the tabie ; 
and with good feed they get very fat like a young 
China pig. They then, for the next month or two, 
stretch out in length of leg and body generally, and 
do not get into compact shape again till nearly 
grown, when they develope their deep, full breasts, 
and long, broad, round bodies, in that superior degree, 
for which they are deemed so valuable by all gour- 
mands who are so partial to their flesh. 

Just as we had written the above, we received the 
following letter from Capt. Morgan : 


St. Katherine’s Dock, London, April 14, 1845. 

My Dear Sir,—Your letter requesting me to get 
some more Dorking fowls I have received, and as- 
sure you that it is not so easy as you may imagine ; 
for you will recollect how difficult this is, unless 
they are spoken for some time in advance, and bred 
expressly for you, and they ought to be one year old 
to make the voyage. I shall write to Mr. Courtney 
again, who lives near Dorking, and procured those 
last fall for me, as he is a gentleman who takes great 
pleasure in the breed. He told me, and I have also 
ascertained the same facts myself from other quarters, 
that there is none to be obtained here unless of a 
mongrel breed. The real Dorking fowls that you 
see in London will not breed, you must therefore 
wait until I get them for you. They will cost about 
$4 each, without freight and looking after, which 
would be at least as much more for a small lot, but 
this I will do for you with pleasure for old acquaint- 


ance sake. Yours truly, 
E. E. Morean. 


Soon after the reception of this letter, Capt. Mor- 
gan arrived here in his own ship, bringing a noble 
cock and five superb pullets of the Dorking breed. 
The pullets laid nearly the whole voyage, a thing 
unexampled, he says, by any other breed of fowls 
crossing the Atlantic with him. The pullets weigh 
54 to 7 lbs., the cock, 8 lbs. When full-grown, 
the latter will probably weigh 10 lbs. in ordinary 
condition. 

This may be thought rather a long story about a 
few chickens; but when we consider that the value 
of poultry in this country is about $15,000,000, and 
that most of it is of a poor kind, and miserably pre- 
pared for the table, the subject becomes one of con- 
siderable consequence to the farmer. ne omg 
old men, and women, and children, can always take 
care of the poultry yard; and several of our corres- 
pondents in the Boy’s Department have shown that 
with a good breed and proper care it is profitable 
raising it. 
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To conclude, neither Capt. Morgan of the Victoria, | Poughkeepsie, have been furnished with some of our 
nor Mr. L. F. Allen, of Black Rock, wish to be trou-| own and Capt. Morgan’s first importation to breed 


bled with applications for Dorking fowls. 


What| from, and now have a few young ones for sale. 


they keep is entirely for their own private use. Dr.|The price is $5 per pair, caged and delivered on 
Field, of this city, and the Messrs. Carpenters, of] board a vessel either at Poughkeepsie or this city. 





STABLES. No. 2. 


Our cut of this month represents a stable 
for two horses, and exhibits the principlesj. 
on which they should be formed. The ar- 
rangement can be enlarged, and the neces- 
sary stalls added for any number of horses. 
Where, from the nature of the building,| 4)j)\p 
there cannot be a hay-loft over the stalls, i! ) 
this plan is asnearly perfect ascan be. — If} }ii)/, 
there be a hay-loft over them, the hay-|/ 
racks exhibited in the plan of Mr. Pell’s 
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stables at page 185 of this volume should 
be added. The eye, in looking over the cut, 
will at once see all the peculiarities. Ini 
the manger are doors to open and let out 
the hay seed and refuse which may col- 
lect; over the manger is a ring in the wall 
through which the chain of the halter 
passes, having a ball at the end. This 
allows the horse to have more or less hal- 
ter stale as needed, and he cannot be cast. 
Underneath the manger there is room enough to 
stow all the clean litter—and there should be no fou! 
or wet put there to ferment, and by its rising gases 
blind the horses. The floors are grated, to allow the 
urine to pass down to the gutter in the rear, and yet 
are level. They never should have the slightest in- 
clination, as those which incline forward make the 
knees shaky and the ancles groggy, and those 
which incline backwards strain the cords. This lev- 
elness is imperatively necessary to allow perfect 
rest, and the stall that is without itis a nuisance. 
{n the rear is a door going to the carriage room, or 
may serve as the entrance to the building itself; there 
is a window above and beyond the door, bringing the 
light into the stalls and on to the backs of the horses 
(see page 173); above the door and on each side of 
the window are pegs to hang saddles, &c. ; at the far 
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Fic, 55. 
end is a closet; and in the corneris a fire flue and 
boiler, to cook food and heat water. The stalls are 
sufficiently long to prevent the horses kicking each 
other, and high enough to hinder their biting or play- 
ing with each other, and yet not too high to stop a 
free circulation of air; above it is ventilated, as 
shown in our cut of last month (page 173), and it is 
roomy in all its parts. Our cut shows less width in 
the gangway behind the horses than there should be. 
It ought to be as wide as twelve feet if that be pos- 
sible, and not less than six at any rate. This leaves 
plenty of room to take one horse out behind the 
others, and entirely clear of their kicking him; it 
also makes the stables more airy and healthy. Those 
about to erect or alter stables, would do well to adopt 
this plan, with the hay-racks, feeder, and rollers of 








Mr. Pell’s stable. The rack here is much too high. | 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


In our last number we gave an article on food for 
the hard-working season, anil in this we propose 
making a few simple observations on the best method 
of preparing for the arduons labors of the harvest. 

There is not a greater error, nor one more com- 
monly entertained among the rural population, than 
this: that a person or animal which has lain still 
for some time, or been at light work till it has be- 
come fat, is thus made strong, and thoroughly pre- 
pared by its rest and gross accumulation of flesh for 
the hardest sort of work. , To do a hard week’s or 
month’s work without injury, a man or domestic 
animal must certainly be well fed and in good flesh, 
or more properly, condition ; but to have the bones 
well covered with hard muscle instead of soft, juicy 
flesh, are two very different things. The strength of 
man or an animal of any kind lies principally in the 
muscles (hard lean flesh); how important then that 
they should be in proper condition! The first requi- 


site for this is proper food, as given in our last; the 
second, regular exercise. 


No better preparation can 


HARD-WORKING SEASON.’ 

be had for the toils of harvesting than the farmer 
usually gets in the forepart of the season in plowing, 
planting, and hoeing. It must be recollected, how- 
ever, that the action requisite to perform these duties 
is entirely different from that required for mowing, 
pitching, reaping, and cradling. To perform these 
Operations a new set of muscles (hard lean flesh) are 
brought into action, and the great error in the begin- 
ning of harvest is, to mow or cradle too much the 
first day. Active, ambitious young men will very 
frequently commence harvesting by mowing or cra- 
dling nearly the whole of the first day ; the result is, 
that they so thoroughly fatigue and strain the mus- 
cles which had been lying idle (and consequently 
got fat and lusty) during the forepart of the season, 
that they will be so stiff and sore the next morning 
that they can hardly move, and it takes a week per- 
haps to get over this feeling, and not unfrequently 
lasting injury is done to their whole system by this 
single day’s work ! 





The true way is to inure oneself gradually to work, 
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and commence by mowing or cradling, or doing any 
other severe work, a single hour in the afternoon, 
and two hours the next morning. Increase an hour 
each day, and at the end of a week one may mow ali 
day long, without being particularly fatigued, and 
never injured. Although we utterly detest racing, 
trotting, and foot matches as at present conducted, or 
anything which borders on gambling, or is attended 
with cruelty to animals; yet the hard-working man 
would do well to learn the principles, or physiolo- 
gical reasons of training men and animals to do the 
wondrous feats they frequently perform without the 
slightest injury to themselves. Indeed, at the risk 
of being laughed at for the expression, we will say, 
that to be able to work hard and easily during har- 
vest-time, one should go into traznzng, and be put in 
condition, nearly the same as if preparing for a great 
foot match. Only think of a man running twenty 
miles in two hours with ease as was recently done 
in England. It was condition produced by training 
which enabled him to do this. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans trained, that is, got themselves into 
condition for their sports, war, and the chase; and 
the North American [ndians, though ignorant of the 
physiological reasons for it, taught by experience of 
its great advantage, did the same. If, then, it be so 
advantageous in an idle, foolish, or grossly wicked 
cause to prepare to acquit ourselves with distinction, 
how much more imperative with the husbandman on 
whose labors depend the very existence of mankind, 
todo the same? But this is delicate ground, and, to 
our knowledge, untrodden ; we therefore forbear say- 
ing more at present, only wishing that we could per- 
suade our farmers to study animal physiology. It 
would enable them to improve the breed of man as 
well as domestic animals; save them many a dis- 
ease; add to their longevity and happiness; and 
qualify them to do more work and with greater ease to 
themselves ; and if we must incite by a selfish con- 
sideration, they would thereby make more money. 

There is an art in doing work which few ever 
give themselves the trouble to study. Mr. John R. 
Pitkin, of Woodville, L. I., in the N. Y. Farmer and 
Mechanic, thus admirably describes that of mowing, 
the practice of which enabled him to easily beat the 
strongest and most active competitors, 

“Ist. The scythe should hang naturally and easily, 
and, as I have said before, it must be kept in first 
rate order. 

«« 2d. As you approach the standing grass, let the 
heel of the scythe move to the very point of com- 
mencement, and let it stop the instant it has done its 
work. Thus there is nothing lost by a backward or 
forward swing. If the grass stands up so as to ad- 
mit of moving on, measure the utmost capacity for- 
ward of your scythe, take a quick easy gait, moving 
your right foot well up towards the standing grass, 
and your body with it, though leaning back, by 
bending the knees a little forward, so as to bring 
your whole weight to bear upon the scythe, without 
twisting the body from right to left (as many do), 
thus giving ease to each clip, and ability to repeat 
in an advanced position, without fatigue. 

«« Nore.—If you swing 6 inches too far back, and 
6 inches too far in pointing out, it makes 24 inches 
loss! Then apply the same strength to a scientific 
forward motion, and you will find it difficult for or- 


djnary mowers to keep up.” 
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Tuts excellent club continues its regular meetings 
at the American Institute, twicea month. At the two 
last, various subjects were discussed. 

Peach Tees.—Among the means that appeared in 
certain situations to have been successfully used to 
prevent the destruction of peach trees, were lime, coal 
ashes, blacksmith’s cinders, put about the trunks of 
trees, soot and hot water at the roots, when the earth 
is dug away—others had planted tansy round them, 
or twisted leaves of tobaccoand fastened them around 
the bodies of the trees. In particular situations, by 
these means, trees continued to flourish and bear for 
a long course of years. Facts were stated, showing 
that, in other places, some of the same means were 
applied and utterly failed. Mr. Travers stated that 
coal ashes had failed altogether. The efficacy of 
tobacco, however, was not contradicted by any one. 
Mr. Hopkins, whose letter was read at the last meet- 
ing, commending this article, has addressed another to 
the Club, enclosing a letter from Mr. Frazer, show- 
ing that a strong decoction of tobacco applied to the 
roots, after the ground had been dug away, not only 
destroyed the worms, but proved to be a powerful fer- 
tilizer. Mr. Pike, of New Jersey, said: A sharp 
penknife or wire, is the best remedy I have discovered 
for the peach disease. The destroying grub insinu- 
ates himself under the bark of the tree. No ordinary 
application can reach him. Tobacco juice alone will 
not do. My penknife has cut out thousands of 
them. After I have cut them out, I apply to the bot- 
tom of the tree a compost of lime, ashes, and cow 
dung; I add then tobacco. My diseased trees, treat- 
ed in that way, have partly recovered their health. 
I have set out fifty thousand trees. For my part, I 
am convinced that this enemy insect is bred under the 
bark. I have taken out the young ones, that must 
have been hatched there. Guano has been mentioned 
as a vermifuge—but how can it get at the grub? 
Pulverised glass might answer, perhaps, for its par- 
ticles are sharp. Oijl is a good application—I have 
tried soft soap. Look at John J. Boyd’s peach trees 
on Staten [sland ; he gives them whale oil, and their 
health is excellent. A member stated he had wit- 
nessed the good effects of the application of hard soap 
to peach trees. The soap was applied in April, 
June, and late in the fall. An orchard treated in this 
manner four years, was now very healthy, not a 
single tree had died during that period. Dr. Under- 
hill said: Either take the worm out of the tree first, 
and then apply preventives of their renewed attacks, 
or first apply preventives ; I have examined them 
well. The hole made by the worm in the bark is 
covered by the exuding gum, so that then nothing 
can enter the hole to destroy him. He seals up his 
hole in that way. [t is a small white worm with a 
red head. I have watched it in all its stages. In 
two years it spins its cocoon, fastening it to the bark 
near itshole. I have taken the insects out of their 
cocoons, But there is something more in this matter 
of diseased peach trees. I think that the forced 
growth given to young trees by our nurserymen, 
causes their debility and premature decay. They are 
forced in rich soils; they grow five or six feet ina 
single year ; their sap is abundant; frost hurts them 
on that account, in hard freezing. This forcing is 
carried on to such an extent, that you almost make an 
annual of the tree—it becomes too tender—it is the 
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prey of the insect on that account, and I do hope that 
our horticulturists will alter their method, and let us 
have a more moderate and natural growth of our nur- 
sery peach trees. 

Farm Wagons—The best mode of constructing 
farm-wagons and carts, and harnessing for easy 
draft was next discussed. To widen the tires for 
paved or Macadamized streets, was recommended. 
Shepherd Knapp, Esq., presented $50 to the American 
Institute, to be given as a premium for the best 
farm-wagon at the next October fair. 

Bone-dust, diluted with sulphuric acid, was recom- 
mended as a manure. 

Guano on Corn.—A communication was read 
from Mr. Wm. B. Oddie, on the use of guano as a 
steep for seed corn. He soaked his seed for two 
days in a mixture of one pint of guano to 4 gallons 
of blood-warm water. It has given his corn a rapid 
growth, and proved the best scarecrow he had ever 
employed—for after the crows had one taste they 
never troubled the corn again. 

Coal Gas Tar.—A communication was read from 
Mr. Roswell L. Colt, of New Jersey, relating to the 
application of coal gas tar to fruit trees, for the pur- 
pose of destroying worms and noxious insects, 

Corn.—Several members spoke upon the subject. 
The general opinion expressed was, that the ground 
should be well manured and tilled by plowing and 
harrowing, and that the subsequent culture should be 
performed with the cultivator and hoe, so as to leave 
the soil and manure undisturbed, and that in harvest- 
ing corn it was decidedly best to cut the corn up at the 
roots instead of topping it as is sometimes practised. 
One gentleman disapproved of the practice of killing 
crows, considering them a useful bird to destroy in- 
sects and vermin on the farm. He could always 
keep them from his fields by extending strings across 
them. A member stated that a crop of corn averag- 
ing 90 bushels to the acre, was prodnced, where the 
only working of the crop was performed with the 
cultivator, which was passed through the field three 
times. The hoe was not used. It was stated that 
Mr. Brown, of New Hampshire, has raised 135 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. His corn isa 
variety of his own raising. The secretary, on motion, 
was requested to obtain from Mr. Brown his mode of 
cultivating corn. 

Grafting.—Specimens of root grafting were ex- 
hibited—not only of grape vines, but also pears, &c. 
Subject for the next meeting—The best mode of cul- 
tivating roots for soiling purposes. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

THe monthly meeting of this Association was 
held at the Historial Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday, 
4th June, Hon. Luther Bradish, President, in the 
chair. After the minutes of the last meeting were 
read, Wm. A. Seeley, Esq., proceeded to read extracts 
from the London Chemist, upon the subject of elec- 
tricity as applied to the cultivation of grain, and then 
make some remarks upon the subject, which were 
highly interesting and important. 

Communications were received from Thomas 
Spalding, Esq., of Georgia, L. Pratt, and J. S. Wads- 
worth, accepting their appointment as Counsellors of 
the Association. Mr. Spalding forwarded some seeds 


and several specimens of rare plants. 
A communication was received from Mr, Albert 


Carl, Secretary of the Queens Co. Ag. Society, desir- 
ing to open a correspondence with the Association. 
A motion was made directing the Corresponding Sec- 
retary to open a correspondence with Mr. Carl. 

Mr. Russel was appointed one of the committee on 
galvanic and electrical experiments in the place of 
Mr. Clark, resigned. 

A report from the committee on meteorology was 
read by Mr. Green. Also, a memorial to the Regents 
of the University upon the same subject. 

Mr. Jones read a communication upon the subject 
of rye top-dressed with guano. He presented two 
specimens to the Association ; one had been raised 
where soap-stone or impure serpentine had been de- 
posited, for the purpose of making a road, and the 
other some distance from it. Where the rye grew 
near the soap-stone, it was much more perfectly de- 
veloped, which Mr, J. attributed to the fertilizing 
qualities of the disintegrated soap-stone. 

Mr. Clark made a verbal communication upon 
preserving timber. An interesting discussion arose 
upon the subject, in which Mr. Clark, Dr. Gardner, 
Messrs, Seeley, Jones, and Swain, took part. 

A letter was received from J. B. Purroy, Esq., 
Consul of Venezuela, desiring an interchange of com- 
munications with the Instituto Tovar of Caraccas. 
On motion, the Cor. Sec. was directed to open a cor- 
respondence. Mr. A. Stevens presented a specimen 
of wool from the back of a Southdown ram, one of 
six recently imported by Mr. Easton, of Mt. Morris, 
Livingston Co., which was of superior quality, on 
account of its length of staple and its softness. He 
also described some Cheviot sheep, China pigs, and 
shepherd dogs, recently imported by Mr. Carmichael, 
of Sing Sing, for his farm in Wisconsin. 

Meeting adjourned to Ist Wednesday in July. 





FARM OF DR. POOL. 

Last month we had a delightful ramble among the 
farmers in New Jersey, passing up a part of the val- 
ley of the Hackensack—thence across to New 
Brunswick—thence up the Raritan to its forks, and 
round the South Branch to the North, and thence 
home. We were pleased and instructed with much 
that we saw, and quite the reverse with some other 
matters. We shall give details hereafter, confining 
our notes in this number to the farm of Dr. Pool. 

This farm lies within a mile and a half of the 
flourishing town of New Brunswick, and consists of 
over 200 acres, part of which is broad alluvial mea- 
dows on the Raritan, of great fertility, and the other 
part gradually rising upland of a fair quality, techni- 
cally termed 7ed shale. It is a stock farm, and as 
much of it, consequently, kept in grass as possible. 
Everything raised here, with the exception of the 
wheat crop, it is intended shall be consumed on the 
land. This gives large quantities of manure to en- 
rich the uplands. The meadows are more or less 
overflowed every spring, and a rich alluvial sediment 
is left, which answers as a first rate top-dressing ; and 
notwithstanding the grass is annually carried off and 
consumed elsewhere, they keep up their fertility, 
yielding about two tons of choice hay per acre, be- 
sides a thick coat of afterrmath. We are surprised 
that any one should think of breaking up such lands 
for root and grain crops, more especially at their pre- 
sent prices; for after being well set in grass, this 





gives the most profitable return on the average of 
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years. If properly treated they will be constantly 
improving, as the meadows are similarly situated in 
England, the farmers calculating upon a whole cen- 
tury to bring them to perfection in that country. We 
know of no branch of husbandry in which we are 
so deficient as in that of the cultivation of meadow 
and pasture land. By cultivation of these we do not 
mean plowing, planting, and hoeing—quite the re- 
verse; but as this subject would demand an essay of 
itself, we shall leave it to be treated separately here- 
after. 

Manures.—Lime is found to be the great renova- 
tor on red shale in New Jersey, as well as Pennsy!- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. Jt not only supplies 
this deficiency in the elements of the soil; but warms, 
lightens, and makes it looser, more pliable, and easier 
of cultivation—it being naturally somewhat cold and 
adhesive. However much manure the people in this 
district may make on their own farms, lime is con- 
sidered indispensable, and is now almost universally 
resorted to. The canal connecting the Raritan and 
Delaware affords great facilities for obtaining lime. It 
costs 124 cents per bushel unslaked, and 5 cents 
slaked, delivered on the banks of the canal. From 
50 to 150 bushels are applied to the acre. I[t is found 
to act most beneficially kept as near the surface as 
possible; it is therefore put on after plowing, and 
then harrowed in with oats or barley, and the land 
seeded down to grass: it is also spread broadcast upon 
pastures and meadows. Lime is easily kept in large 
heaps in the open air by throwing a little water on the 
top, which slakes sufficiently to make a fine smooth 
crust over the whole. This soon dries hard, and 
forms a roof impervious to the rain. When the lime 
is to be used, the heap is broken into near its base, 
and whatever is wanted taken out, and another crust 
formed over this broken part in the same way as 
above. Plaster is much used, and is found beneficial 
on all crops; the effect, however, is most apparent on 
clover. It is applied at the rate of 14 to 2 bushels 

er acre. It costs here 25 cents per bushel—26 

ushels make a ton. Leached and unleached ashes 
are used to a considerable extent, costing from 10 to 
13 cents per bushel. Guano has been tried some 
this season, and where rain has fallen immediately 
after the application, its benefits are already very ap- 
parent, the crops looking much greener, and are from 
35 to 50 per cent. in advance of those treated with 
various other manures, But an increase of grain, 
roots, and fru:t, and not straw, stalks, and brancies, 
must be the grand test of this powerful and highly 
condensed manure, and it is to this point particularly 
We most earnestly call the attention of our farmers in 
the use of guano. 

Rotation.—Dr. Pool applies a good coating of stable 
manure broadcast upon grass land; it is then broken 
up and planted with corn. A compost of one part 
plaster, mixed with two parts of unleached ashes, is 
then applied, at the rate of a table spoonful on each 
hill of corn as fast as it is dropped, and before the 
grain iscovered. <A table spoonful of plaster is added 
to each hill any time after the corn comes up, till it 
has attained a foot in height. This compost and pias- 
ter is invariably applied, let the corn be ever so highly 
manured otherwise, and the difference in favor of the 
crop thus treated, and one without the compost and 
plaster, has been found very apparent. These give 


the corn a guick start, and keep it moving till the 





barn-yard manure has time to decompose and form 
food to perfect the after growth. The crops on all 
cold sluggish lands should have a dose of something 
warm and immediately fertilizing, to give them a good 
start. Guano and poudrette have been found highly 
useful for this purpose ; but when applied without 
other manures as well as ashes and plaster, a second 
dose just before the crops fruit is indispensable, they 
part with their fertilizing properties so rapidly. Oats 
or barley follow the next spring, as the second crop 
in the course. ‘The latter is preferred, as the yield of 
barley is generally as great as the oats, and it is ordi- 
narily worth in this market nearly twice as much per 
bushel. A top-dressing of lime is now added, as detail- 
ed above, and the Jand is seeded down with timothy 
and clover, or clover alone. If the former, it is suffered 
to remain. in grass till it runs out. But we contend 
there need be no such thing as running out, if a top- 
dressing of vegetable compost or stable manure be 
added in the fall or spring, and it be not depastured 
too closely. If wheat is to follow the oats and bar- 
ley, clover is sown. ‘The first growth is mown the 
following year, and the second after growing up to 
seed is turned under for wheat, and thus the land 
seeds itself with clover. Some of the Jersey farmers, 
we were informed, had followed the course of an al- 
ternate clover and wheat cropping for years, with 
rool effect, giving nothing back to the land save 
turning under the second growth of clover, and top- 
dressing every second year with lime at the rate of 
50 bushels per acre. ‘This is a severe system, and 
it seems incredible to us that any land can improve 
under it. 

Fruit.—Large quantities of apples are raised here, 
though peaches are at present the most profitable of 
the fruit crops. To our surprise we found them de- 
ing remarkably well on the red shale, when elevated 
50 to 100 feet above the river. We had before sup- 
posed that this sort of land was too heavy and cold 
for the successful growth of peaches. From 120 to 
150 trees may be set out on an acre. They yield 
one basket (3 pecks) per tree, on an average, worth 
50 cents to $1. Soine years the fruit is worth $% 
per tree. The trees come into pretty full bearing at 
six years from planting the pit; the object being not 
to force them in their growth, as the frost is then 
much more liable to kill them. They are budded the 
second year after planting. Strawberries and peaches 
are getting to be great crops in Jersey, and many are 
making snug little fortunes in their cultivation. 
Success, we say, to them, for they are among the 
most healthy and delicious of fruits. 

Stock.—Dr. Pool was one of the first to introduce 
improved stock into his vicinity, and in this respect 
has set a highly laudable example, and been of no 
little benefit to that section of the country. There is 
scarce a prime milker now feund in New Brunswick 
or its neighborhood, the blood of which cannot be 
traced to a cross with one of his Durham bulls. 
Maria is a most superb red and white cow, and was 
imported direct from England by Dr. P. In addition 
to her fine large form, she is a superior milker; giv- 
ing in her best season from 26 to 28 quarts per day, 
Wine measure. Fanay is quite a pretty cow, also 
rel and white, and is a deep milker, giving 25 to 27 
quarts per day. Bernard is a fine bull, with a good 
quarter and loin, and handles well. He was im- 
ported in Maria’s belly. Carter is quite a clever fel- 
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low, after the Durham standard. He is out of Maria 
by Mr. Gibbon’s Majestic. In adiition to these, Dr. 
P. showed us some well-bred young things, and more 
or less animals with a Short-Horr cross. This, with 
the pure Alderney, gives the richest milk, though 
not so large a quantity as the Durhams alone. The 
milk from one pure Alderney cow yielded at the 
rate of a quart of the richest cream to 13 quarts of 
milk. Dr. P. recommends this breed for their very 
rich milk only; for when they are done with for 
this, it costs more to fat them than they are worth ; 
whereas, a Durham cow will immediately clothe 
herself with good flesh, and prove as profitable to 
feed for the butcher, as she was, kept for the dairy. 
This is the great and superior merit of well-bred 
Durhams over any other breed, that they are equal 
to any at the pail, and when dried off, nothing excels 
them for the shambles; thus uniting the rare quali- 
ties of the butcher’s and dairyman’s beast. We were 
shown hete quite a curiosity ; a half-bred bull of the 
Chinese, or more properly speaking, probably of the 
Brahmin breed. He shows the butfalo hump over the 
shoulders in a marked degree. We have occasionally 
seen such as well asthe pure Brahmins in England. 

The horses are fine. Among them we noticed 
Medora, out of Lottery, by American Eclipse; and 
Indiana, out of Votress, by imported Expedition. 
Those familiar with the stud-book will see at once 
that she can trace back a rich and rare pedigree. We 
found Raritan standing to mares in Somerville. He 
is out of [Indiana by Monmouth Eclipse, and is a fine 
horse, standing plump 154 hands high if not more. 
He possesses substance enough for the road, and 
will doubtless greatly improve the stock of that part 
of New Jersey. 

The jacks and jennies are superb, and we do not 
believe there is anything in the country comparable 
to Don Juan. We certainly did not see his equal 
within a long dezree when in Kentucky. He is an 
imported jack of the pure Spanish breed, stands 15 
hands high, possesses great substance, and withal, 
is remarkably fine in his limbs, and quite superior in 
all his points. Till we saw Don Juan we did not 
know that so good an animal of his kind existed in 
the United States. His stock of mules is equal to 
himself; many of them out of good roomy mares 
attaining 153 to 16 hands, raised in the ordinary farm 
way, and without a particle of grain or extra keep. 
Mules are much used in this district. They begin at 
24 years old, at 3 are put to fall work, last twice as 
long as horses, are kept at much less expense, and 
are not at all subject to their diseases. We found 
them used on the canal for towing boats, to the total 
exclusion of horses; the proprietors of the lines find- 
ing them cheaper and more enduring. Mules raised 
in New Jersey, and indeed everywhere at the North, 
are superior to the corn fed animals of the South and 
West, in strength and endurance, as has been often 
proved by working them side by side. 

The pigs here are Berkshire. Sheep we saw 
none, but think the Sonthdowns and their crosses 
would pay well as mutton to feed off the clover, pre- 
paratory toa wheat crop. We should much prefer 
this system to turning the clover under, as it is the 
best possible preparation for a wheat crop. 

Dr. Pool feels a little proud of his success at the 
different agricultural shows with his stock. We 


noticed a baker’s dozen of silver cups gtacing the 


5 


[shelves of his table buffet, besides a considerable 
number of medals and diplomas awarded him for 
prizes on the same. Such a feeling is highly to be 
commended, and we wish more of our farmers were 
ambitious of obtaining such prizes. 

Buildings.—The house is of massive stone, a fine 
old Revolutionary relic of two stories, and embower- 
ed with trees and flowering shrubbery. A well 
stocked formal old garden, with right angled paths 
edged with box, joins in the rear. Dr. P. speaks of 
giving it amore modern shape ; but we hope he will 
not, as it is now in keeping with the style of the 
house. We begged him not to alter its form, though 
he is welcome to make the land as rich as he pleases, 
and add as many kinds of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers, as it will hold. The farm buildings are 
commodious and extensive, and will have additions 


the coming year. 
— 


Rovup 1n Fowts.—This disease is fatal for want of 
knowledge of the proper manner of cure. It is said to 
be contagious, but it is epidemic. It will arise among 
fowls without connection with others. It is mere zn- 
fluenza, and is to be cured by warmth. The disease 
arises from changes of weather from warm to cold 
and damp. The symptoms are, Ist, gaping; 2d, 
difficult breathing and noise in the throat; 3d, swol- 
len eyes; and lastly, catarrhal discharge from the 
nose. Wash the nostrils with warm water and cas- 
tile soap, and keep the discharged matter all clear 
from the nose; and let the eyes and head be 
bathed with warm water. A lotion of hartshorn, 
and spirits of wine (alcohol), in equal quantities, 
diluted with water, will be good to wash the head 
with, as it will diminish fever by increasing perspi- 
ration. Feed, whatever the fowl will eat of light 


food, and it will soon recover. 
eee 


Turnips.—Since we wrote the leading article, page 
201 of this number, a favorable change has taken 
place in the weather, and copious rains have fallen. 
Nevertheless, the crop of hay, generally, south of 410, 
will be very short, the rain coming too late to help 
it. As extremes usually follow each other, the re- 
mainder of the summer may be wet, and if so, it will 
be highly favorable to the growth of the improved and 
common field turnips. We would therefore again 
particularly urge growing them extensively this sea- 
son, as it is not too late for a good crop. We have 
first-rate drills for sowing them and other seeds. 
Our readers will find various articles on the culture 
of the turnip, in our second volume, one particularly 
good at page 75. 





How To ManaGe a stup Horse.—I know a stud 
horse in my neighborhood, which is led out of the, 
stable by the bit, the rein passing from the right side’ 
under the jaw through the ring of the left side. The 
horse takes his groom at ease where he pleases, and as 
fast as he pleases, till he reaches the mare to be 
covered. I know another stud horse which was 
equally unmanageable till the following mode was 
adopted. The rein passes from the ring of the right 
side of the bit, up the right side of the head, and 
over it behind the ears, then down the left side 
through the ring of the left side of the bit, which 
gives a purchase upon the mouth that cannot be re- 
sisted; the groom thus manages him with the great- 





est ease, Try it. Horseman. 
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Agriculture in Scotland.—No. 9. 


Since my last, I have enjoyed a most delightful 
excursion into the county of Forfar, in company with 
Prof. Johnston. During the week of our absence, 
the weather was unusually settled for this climate, 
almost every day being mild, bright, and springlike, 
as heart could wish. 

Dundee was our first stopping place, and on our 
way thither through Fife, we were much interested 
by the activity which prevailed among the agricultu- 
ral population. Almost every farmer was taking 
advantage of the fine weather to sow his oats and 
barley, and in many instances the more forward had 
begun their potato planting. But there were many 
fields where the dark wet spots showed a want of 
drainage, the occupiers of which were obliged to 
wait for yet more sun, while their more enterprising 
and wiser neighbors, by the aid of drains, were im- 
proving to the utmost the precious hours of an un- 
usual seed time. : 

At Dundee, the day after our arrival, Prof. John- 
ston delivered a lecture on the “Cultivation of the 
Soil” to a large and deeply interested audience. It 
was market day, and I had afterwards the pleasure 
of going among the intelligent farmers of the sur- 
rounding districts, and hearing their expressions of 
approbation, and acknowledgments of instruction 

We were the guests of Sir John Ogilvy, Bart., 
whose seat (Baldovan House) is about three miles 
from the city. The situation is beautiful, and though 
so near Dundee, quite secluded. The largest rookery 
that I have yet seen surrounds the house; some of 
the nests are built within a few feet of the windows, 
and the cawing is incessant. There are probably 
8,000 to 10,000 of them, and the neighboring far- 
mers complain bitterly of their depredations. 1 have 
always been a defender of birds, and especially 
admire rookeries as connected with the antiquities so 
fascinating to us from the new world; but 1 was 
somewhat staggered when I was shown fields of 
turnips, where at least the, half were injured by the 
rooks, who first learned to eat them during a severe 
storm, some years since, and have never lost their 
acquired taste. They are exceedingly destructive to 
potatoes also, and where there are such large rook- 
eries as those of Baldovan, it is necessary to keep 
boys constantly in the field to watch them. Their 
advocates contend that the immense quantities of 
grubs, worms, and insects destroyed by them, more 
than counterbalances these evils. Iam inclined to 
believe this true where their numbers are not too 
large, but am very doubtful in cases like the present. 
Sir John Ogilvy is so far convinced of the contrary, 
that he has this year seriously commenced thinning 
his rookery, by destroying the eggs and the young. 

Sir John has done great good to the farmers of his 
neighborhood, by his enterprising but judicious treat- 
ment of one of his farms, which he took into his 
own hands four or five years ago, when the lease 
expire. The soil was wet, mossy, intractable, and 
naturally poor. By draining, subsoil plowing, and 
skilful manuring, he has more than doubled its 
value, and his crops bring the very highest prices. 
His system, and that of others near Dundee, is a 
rather singular one. Very little stock is kept, and 
everything is sold off. The turnips, potatoes, &c., 
are planted in such a way as to be easily divisible 





into small lots, which are sold separately by auction 
or roup, as it is here called. ‘The seller is under 
obligation to deliver the crop whenever the buyer 
wishes. If it is grain, he thrashes, but is not often 
obliged to harvest it. Everything is thus carried off 
the land; but large returns are made in the shape of 
manure, from the cow-feeders, &c., in the city. 

The rotation on these farms is an unusual one, and 
1 will give Sir John Ogilvy’s. 1, grass; 2, oats; 3, 
turnips, fully manured—about 25 tons per acre; 4, 
wheat, half manured—about 10 tons per acre; 5, 
potatoes, fully manured ; 6, barley, with grass seeds, 
half manured. This may serve as an example of 
most farmers in that immediate neighborhood. Some- 
times turnips are grown the fifth -year, and potatoes 
the third. Wheat shifts in the same way with bar- 
ley. Occasionally two crops of oats are taken, but 
in that case the last 1s manured. It will be observed 
that in this rotation every crop, excepting grass and 
oats, is manured. They say that their land will not 
do without it. Guano has now come into general 
use, and is found to do best at the rate of 3 cwt. per 
acre, with a half dunging. 

As every crop, excepting wheat, and sometimes 
barley. is at once sold off, this method of farming 
brings quick returns, and does not require so large a 
capital as other ways; but the interest of the pro- 
fession is in a great measure destroyed ; they lose the 
pleasure to be derived from the rearing of stock and 
the consumption of at least a portion of their crops 
upon their own premises. As one of them observed, 
it becomes a kind of retail shopkeeping, the object 
being simply to raise as large a crop as possible, and 
sell it out in little patches to the highest bidder. After 
the sale comes the worst part of all, the liability of 
interruption in the most pressing work, by a demand 
from some one of these buyers to carry his turnips, 
potatoes, grain, or straw, into Dundee. In my next 
I will give some further observations on my journey 
in this section of Scotland. Joun T. Norton. 

Edinburgh, April 30, 1845. 


Sila i 
WOOL RAISING IN THE UNITED STATES 

THE suggestions of your correspondent R., as to 
* the policy of American Farmers” in associating to- 
gether by their representatives in a national capacity, 
are well worthy the consideration of the class to 
whom they are addressed. We need to be officially 
advised from time to time, by some intelligent board 
of agriculturists, who have the means of forming a 
correct opinion from authentic sources, of the ever 
varying wants of nations, and their present and pro- 
bable future productions, by which alone, American 
agriculture can be shaped in time to meet the most 
profitable return through the agency of our commerce. 
In the absence of all such national agency, we must, 
individually, pick up such isolated facts as happen 
to present themselves, from which important infer- 
ences may be drawn for the guidance of the American 
farmer. Such an one is afforded in a late number of 
the London Farmers’ Magazine, in which the pro- 
gress of the colonial wool trade with the mother 
country of Great Britain, is given at some length. 
The crowded columns of the Agriculturist will admit 
only the briefest synopsis of this history which I 
subjoin, 

In commencing the article, the writer says: * It is 
scarcely a quarter of a century when the announce- 
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ment of a public sale of wools imported from a British 
colony was a subject of derision on the part of not a 
few of the German and Spanish merchants connected 
with the trade, in the wools of the two countries we 
have named, and a topic judged as chimerical by the 
flock-masters and manufacturers in the United King- 
dom.” For a long time the colonial wools were im- 
ported in a bad condition, being put up without wash- 
Ing or assorting, and frequently filled with burrs and 
other objectionable matters; and the wool from Sydney, 
in addition to its other bad qualities, was very defi- 


cient in strength of staple, which was charged to the | 


great scarcity of water prevalent in New South Wales. 
As is the case with all new enterprises, the progress 
was limited, and subject to much fluctuation and 
many losses. Prices were for some time very low, 
owing to a want of character and reputation in the 
article, and the business in first hands was far from 


profitable; yet Anglo-Saxon perseverance, intelli-| p 


gence, and energy, steadily and rapidly overcame all 
obstacles, and the annual public sales now held in 
London, are looked to with the same respect as the 
sales of Chinese teas and American cotton. The de- 
tails given in the article from which we quote are not 
generally very succinct or definite, but enough is 
given to show the general results which we wish to 
exhibit. 

Progress of the Wool Trade from Australia.—Pre- 
vious to 1825, a sale of 400 bales was considered a 
very large sale. (We may here mention, the bale is 
a very indefinite quantity, varying from something 
under 200 Ibs., to over 260 lbs.) In 1836, however, 
colonial wools began to be quite popular, and there 
were offered, at one sale, 8,746 bales of Australian 
and Tasmanian wool, and the whole quantity brought 
into England for that year was 22,783 bales. The 
prices for some of the best combing qualities, were 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 34d., or from 60 to 80 cents. The same 
year there were imported from Germany 90,450 bales, 
and from Spain 23,463 bales. 

In 1839 there were imported into London alone 
from Australia 20,495 bales, of the aggregate weight 
of 5,414,300 Ibs. The total importation into the 
kingdom is not given; but that for London in 1836 
(the only standard of comparison afforded us) was 
10,227 bales, being nearly one-haif the entire importa- 
tion for that year, thus making with this ratio, an im- 
portation in the whole kingdom, of over 45,000 bales 
for this year, from Australia. The imports of Peru- 
vian wool for 1839, were 20,114 bales, and of 
Spanish, 11,318 bales. 

In 1841 Australian wools were imported into 
London to the extent of 44,764 bales, weighing 
13,145,555 Ibs. In 1843 the importation of Aus- 
tralian was 67,160 bales, while of German, there 
were 9,964 bales, and of Spanish, 2,480 bales. 
The highest prices paid for 1844 were 2s. 3d., 
about 53 cents, for «* hand washed ;” and 2s. 24d., for 
good combing cool. The result of the foregoing pro- 
gression, in one branch only of colonial wool grow- 
ing, on the German importation, is given above, and 
the consequences were such as were to have been 
clearly foreseen, having ended in the bankruptcy of 
many of the small flock-masters, and the great curtail- 
ment of the larger establishments. 

Van Dieman’s Land.—The first noticed importation 
from this island is given in 1827, when the total 
amounted to 192,075 lbs. ; in 1829, 925,320 Ibs. ; in 





1831, 1,359,203 lbs. ; in 1836, 1,983,786 lbs. ; in 1839, 


3,212,698 lbs. ; in 1843, 3,993,040 lbs. The prices 
obtained for this wool, correspond very nearly with 
that of the Australian above-mentioned. 

The Cape of Good Hope is styled, par eminence, 
‘“‘ the father colony of the wool trade.” The first 
imports noted, are in 1816, and amount to only 9,623 
Ibs. ; in 1822, 49,028 lbs. The prices at first obtain- 
ed were from 10d. to Is., or 20 to 24 cents. In 1837, 
the imports ran up to 468,011 lbs., and the quality 
had so much improved, that the best lots readily com- 
manded 1s. 10d. to 2s. per lb. In 1841, the total im- 
port was 1,079,910 lbs. ; 1843, 1,728,453 lbs. ; 1844, 
nearly 2,000,000 Ibs. 

Port Phillip, a recent settlement, in the southern 
part of New Holland, exported no wool comparatively 
8 or 10 years ago, but during 1844, sent to England 
11,770 bales, some of which sold as high as 2s. 5d. 
er lb., or 57 cents. 

The East India Company's Possessions in 1817, 
sent only about 1,000 Ibs. wool to the English mar- 
ket; in 1821, 18,000 lbs.; when, for a series of years, 
there was a rapid decline till 1825, when it reached 0 
(nothing). They subsequently ran up till they reached 
in 1835, 292,662 Ibs.; in 1839, 2,103,546 lbs, ; in 
1842, 4,195,768 Ibs. 

South Australia, * a fresh settlement,” sent to Eng- 
land in 1840, but 51,590 Ibs.; in 1843, 1,387,514 lbs. 

New Zealand, just starting in the wool career, fur- 
nishes but one authentic importation, that of 1842, 
when 262 lbs. are reported; yet in 1844, 100 bales 
were offered at a single sale. 

New South Wales affords a fair example of the 
progress in wool growing. In 1827, the imports were 
320,683 lIbs.; in 1832, 1,425,657 lbs.; in 1836, 
3.008,022 lbs.; in 1840, 7,000,727 Ibs.; and in 
1844, they were reported toreach 14,000,000. Such 
is a brief summary of the rapid developments of wool 
growing, in some of the dependencies of the British 
crown. Let us see if we cannot derive some useful 
lesson from a consideration of the foregoing facts, 

In each of the settlements above mentioned, there 
is little that is attractive to the enterprising and intelli- 
gent wool growers of Europe, except in the single 
qualification of money making. Beyond this, there 
is nothing to compensate for leaving an old and culti- 
vated country, for those so entirely uninviting. In 
addition to mental and moral privations, there are 
others of a physical nature, strongly objectionable, 
one of the most material of which, is the excessive 
scarcity of water in all the regions mentioned. In 
the article quoted, there are frequent allusions to the 
excessive droughts, and to the effects of which a de- 
cided inferiority of staple is attributed, The prices of 
land are quoted at 5s. to 10s. per acre, or $1.25 to 
$2.50. These prices, it will be observed, range from 
the minimum, to twice the minimum price of United 
States Government lands. The purchase of a certain 
quantity of land there doubtless enables the flock- 
master to use an illimitable range of unoccupied ter- 
Titory, as the occupant of a few acres of our western 
prairies can have the undisturbed range of all that be- 
longs to non-residents, or remains unsold. The 
occupant of New Holland has a somewhat better 
chance for the permanency of his unbought range 
than the American farmer ; indeed, it is precisely in 
the inverse ratio of its attractiveness. 

The duty on the importation of wool into England 
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is merely nominal, and her market, therefore, is as 
open to America as to her own colonies. Her con- 
sumption of wool is enormous, and we cannot anti- 
cipate its being glutted for years to come. Why, 
then, have our southern farmers been raising an im- 
mense over-production of cotton, by which they have 
sunk the price to one-third of its value, but a few 
years since? Or, why do our western agriculturists 
continue their everlasting round of wheat and corn, 
pork and beef, when they cannot, by this common- 
place farming, procure any adequate return for the 
capital and labor bestowed? There isin this almost 
universal practice, a bold, forward push into the re- 

ions of stupidity, that would do no discredit to the 

eroes of the motley coat, or that ancient order dis- 
tinguished by the insignia of the cap and bells. This 
system has run many of onr states and their citizens 
into bankruptcy and repudiation, and what is perhaps 
a greater blunder, into nullification and treason ; 
while all the metaphysical, fine strung, 40 bale 
theories, so satisfactory to their discoverers and pro- 
mulgators, have failed entirely in extricating them, 
but are rapidly carrying them deeper and deeper into 
the abyss. If our southern and western farmers 
would go as far out of their way to cosset a sheep as 
John Randolph did to kick one, they would, ere this, 
have been out of pecuniary difficulty, both public 
and private. 

In the British colonies, wool raising is almost en- 
tirely, as in the operations of the planting states of 
our Union, a commercial enterprise; and, like the 
Operations of tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar raising, 
can, wherever grass land is sufficientiv cheap, be ad- 
vantageously and indefinitely extended by a single pro- 
prietor. Proper sheiter, abundance of the right kind 
of feed, with competent shepherds and well-trained 
dogs, in proportion to the extent of the flock, are all 
that are requisite to success. As long since as 1837, 
an English gentleman connected with a concern in 
New South Wales, informed me, that their establish- 
ment numbered over 150,000 sheep. An equal num- 
ber could, with more profit, be kept by a single pro- 
prietor in our own country. 

Some will properly enough inquire, whether there 
is not the same danger of over-production in wool 
growing, as in the staples above mentioned? The 
question can only be answered conditionally; that 
land and Jabor enough in this country could be turned 
to this object, to produce a glut in the aorld’s mar- 
ket ; yet that such would be the result, if a largely 
increased attention were directed to this pursuit, is far 
from probable. Numerous reasons might be assigned 
to fortify this opinion, but it is sufficient to mention 
two or three. 

1. The diversion of any considerable employment 
and capital from present agricultural pursuits, would 
inevitably tend to improve those pursuits to a degree, 
which would withhold any curtailment of them, be- 
yond a wise and salutary limit. This would operate 
as one important preventive to over-production, and 
restrain the improvident loading of one end of the 
balance. 


2. Whenever woo! reaches a certain minimum 


price, the pelt, carcass and tallow, are worth more 








alone. It is certain that our western farmers have, 
for some years, found theiradvantage in slaughtering 
many thousands annually for this purpose. It would 
perhaps not be an extravagant estimate, to put the 
number thus slaughtered in New York and Ohio 
alone, at over 100,000 during the past season, and 
that, too, while wool is comparatively high, and with 
every prospect of continuing so. 30,000 have been 
thus disposed of in Buffalo and Cleveland, a single 
point in each of the above states. 

This business has been reduced to a perfect system 
in the colonies above named. Mr. Lloyd, of a steam 
melting establishment at Port Philip, says: “ We 
have given the result of tallow that may be depended 
on, our most anxious study, and have arrived at the 
following conclusions, which we are certain will be 
found correct. First, that a sheep of the ordinary 
Merino breed weighing 55 |bs., is Just in nice condi- 
tion for the shambles,-and will produce at the melting 
establishment, 20 Ibs. tallow, and for every pound 
over 55, four-fifths will be tallow. Second, young 
sheep, say two-toothed, will not produce as much as 
four-toothed and upwards, of same weight.” The 
following results were obtained from six flocks of dil- 
ferent average weight. 


Those averaging 44 lbs. produced 15} lbs. tallow each. 
r “ “ 
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The above tallow was worth 28s. per ewt., which 
brought the average value of the lowest flock to 
3s. 2d., or 75 cents each, while the best reached the 
very handsome price of 6s. 10d., or about $1.60 each, 
besides the pelt, which is usually worth 35 to 60 cts. 
in addition. In this country, the hams are extracted 
and cured like dried beef or venison, and find a 
ready sale. 

3. The growth of wool in the United States will 
have a tendency to augment our woollen manufacto- 
ries, one of the most Jucrative and reliable sources of 
wealth which any intelligent nation can secure for 
itself. This will draw off largely from wool produc- 
ing to a wool consuming population. We should 
then have the product of our fields in another form, 
to constitute another element in our commerce; for 
our woollen fabrics, like our cotton, wooden clocks, 
&c., &c., will find many a profitable market where 
the raw material would not pay the cost of freight. 
We should thus secure the profit on the agricultural 
production, and probably four or five times as much 
national proiit in addition, on the manufacture ; or in 
the proportion to the labor and capital expended in 
manufacturing, as compared with the Jabor and 
capital of growing the raw material. 

Kurope has, for two centuries, been drawing the 
life-blood from us, and nothing but the plethora of an 
active, well fed, healthy youth, like brother Jonathan, 
would have sustained himself under the infliction, and 
kept full veins in his system. They have worked 
with the long end of the lever, and we, simple souls, 
have always been content with the short one. In 
sharing the common plunder, they have invariably 


for the shambles, than the animal is for his fleece ;| said to us, « you may have the owl, and we will 
and it may be worth the inquiry, whether, on suffi-| take the turkey, or we will take the turkey and you 


ciently cheap and well adapted pastures, sheep may | may have the owl.” 


We declared ourselves of age 


not be a very profitable production for this object! nearly 70 years ago, but have not yet come to years 
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of discretion. Light is beginning to break in upon us 
in the East, indeed, it is pretty full daylight with 
them; and it cannot be doubted we shall have ere 
long, a bright and glorious sunshine over all our Union. 

It may be a matter of interest to know the peculiar 
breeds of sheep raised in the * Colonies.” The report 
before us is evidently made up by a commercial man 
rather than a breeder, and we are consequently with- 
out information on this point, except what is inci- 
dentally afforded. There seems to have been almost 
every variety transplanted thither, from the silken 
fieeced Saxon, to the Alpaca covered Lincolnshire. 
Hence we see in the first public sale of 1817, quota- 
tions varying from 10d. to 10s. per pound, or from 20 
cts. to over $2.30; the latter, however, was consider- 
ed at the time, a fancy price. There were many 
Saxon and Merinos, well selected and freely bred; 
alsc, many of the long wools of England. Much 
fault is occasionally found with the “ low Lincoln- 
shire,” and very high commendation is given to the 
choice “ combing wools.” We suspect an advanta- 
geous cross has been produced between the fine wool 
and the long, giving fineness, elasticity, and length, 
to the staple, and thereby eminently adapting it to the 
most profitable fabrics, bombazines, mousselin de 
laines, &c. ‘This is across frequently made by Long 
[sland and Hudson river farmers, without reference 
to the fleece, but solely for the advantage of large and 
early matured, and consequently profitable lambs, for 
the New York market. It is from such flocks, some 
of our shrewd manufacturers selected the long stapled 
fleeces. for which they paid some 28 cts. in 743, and 
resold them to their brother artisans at the handsome 
turn of 48 cents per Ib. 

It were much to be desired, that a breed, combining 
the last mentioned qualities, could be originated with 
permanent and reliable points. Lord Western’s fa- 
mous experiment, to harmonize and perpetuate the 
valuable but opposing qualities of the Merino and 
Long wools, is said to have proved a failure, as was 
to have been expected, from the violence of the 
cross. Another Bakewell may, perhaps, in a great 
degree, accomplish this desideratum ; or a union of 
the skill of several individuals, may possibly effect, 
what is in the power of a great genius alone to 
achieve. As the experiment need be attended with 
no loss, and may serve to excite in observing minds 
an interest in the result of various combinations, we 
trust American breeders may, hereafter, give some 
attention to this feature of this highly important sub- 
ject. R. L. ALLen. 

Buffalo, Feb. 19, 1845. 


HIRED LABORERS. 

Tuexe is no one thing in which our farmers in the 
free States are so frequently imposed upon, as in the 
Jaborers employed on their farms. [ speak now 
more particularly of those farmers who don’t labor 
with their hired men themselves. The following 
sketch is a fair sample of many others which have 
come under the notice of the writer, and yet these 
would-be farmers wonder why they don’t make mo- 
ney by farming as well as others. Mr, B. has pur- 
chased a farm capable of keeping 100°head of cattle, 
106 sheep, 2 broo! wares, 1 pair of team horses, and 
2 pairof working oxen, one pair 6 and the other 7 
years old. These he calculates to work moderately 





every fair day until they are 8 years old, when he 





turas off the oldest yoke, and puts on another yoke 
at 6 years old, and so keeps on a regular routine, 
supplying them from steers of his own raising. He 
stables and grooms them the year round, and their 
growth docs much towards paying for their keep. 
They are in high condition after having done the 
spring work. At 8 years old they are then turned 
to grass during the summer and autumn, then fed 
with cut hay, or straw, with corn ground in the cob, 
until the following March, when they are slaugh- 
tered, and barrelled for family use, supplying his la- 
borers who have families, &c. His other team isa 
pair of strong farm horses, slow but sure. These 
he keeps in good condition, well groomed, and never 
thinks of letting them stand idle a day, any sooner 
than he would hire a man to stand idle, except it be 
stormy weather, in which case he never takes them 
out, but has them groomed and fed the same as when 
they are worked. Now from this farm he calculates 
to get every necessary that a farm will produce in 
the meridian of New York, for the consumption of 
the farm, and the supply of his family in the city ; 
and although not on as large a scale as many boast 
of, it is sufficiently large to employ a good many 
men, and one principal business is to send milk to 
the city. But I am wandering from the subject on 
which I started. 

The man at the head is one of all work,—scarcely 
anything in the farming department that he does not 
fully understand—industrious and faithful in every- 
thing; but not so with all the others put under him. 
Where the work is regular, he can get along very 
well; but on a farm like the one in question, there 
must necessarily be much that is complicated, and 
often a man has to be called from one thing to ano- 
ther, in which case an opportunity is given, if dis- 
posed, to play ‘old soldier,’—as it 1s sometimes 
called—and he will take advantage, and use every 
kind of duplicity to get rid of his duty, not only. 
wasting his own time, but by trifling immoral con- 
versation take away the attention of others from their 
respective duties; his influence being deleterious 
wherever it is exerted, and all such creatures have 
more or less influence among every gang of hands. 
The owner of the farm having hired this man in the 
city, from his own good recommendation of himself, 
the overseer feels a delicacy in preferring complaints 
against him, and he is suffered to go on for weeks, 
and perhaps months, doing more injury than a sheep 
diseased with scab or rot turned in with a flock of 
healthy ones. It is impossible to know ihe ultimate 
loss resulting from employing men who have no 
fixed principles of right by which they are governed 
in the discharge of their respective duties, and I have 
often thought that a farmer did a public injury, as 
well as himself injustice, by employing and giving 
countenance to such as | have described. 

More than thirty years ago, | was spending an 
evening with Isaac Hicks, perhaps one of the clever- 
est merchants in the English acceptation of the term, 
that ever did business in the city of New York. He 
made a fortune in a few years, and then retired, and 
spent the remainder of his life as a farmer on Long 
Island. He was a man of great conversational pow- 
ers, and, in all my intercourse with him, | never 
heard him utter a sentence but was full of meaning 
and good sound sense. He said that he had often 
exchanged sentiments with a gentleman (whose name 
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I shall omit at this time), on the subject of farming, 
and that in no one thing did they differ so materially 
as on that of employing laborers; he always em- 
ploying such as would Jay up their wages, while his 
friend only such as would spend them between Sa- 
turday night and Monday morning. Subsequently 
to divulging such sentiments, his friend hired a man 
from the Green Mountains, in Vermont. He kept 
him on a few months, when the young man came to 
him one day, and said, “I want to quit.” « Why 
so >? was the reply. No answer. ‘ Do you want 
more wages ?” “ That is not my reason for quitting.” 
* [il double your wages if you will stay.” * Sir,” 
said the young man, “you cannot tempt me with 
money to labor with such an unprincipled set of eye 
Servants as you have on your farm.” ‘ Now,” said 
the gentleman, “I am fully satisfied with the cor- 
rectness of your practice, friend Hicks; but, from my 
education and habits, I never shall be able to adopt 
it.” Now, I apprehend the difference between these 
two individuals to be this: The one had been bred 
in principles that teach the doctrine of doing to 
others as they would have others do unto them, con- 
sidering, thereby, that laborers have their rights, and 
are entitled, not only te their wages, but to the coun- 
sel, friendship, and care of those who employ them, 
many of whom become as wise, as respectable, and as 
rich eventually as their employers; while the other, 
having moved in a different circle, had spent much 
time in Europe, particularly at the Court of France, 
thereby imbibing, no doubt, the peculiar notions and 
sentiments of too many in Europe. These are, that 
the laboring-man is entitled to nothing more than a 
subsistence, to make him strong and healthy to do 
his work ; and that, as far as education is concerned, 
it is as entirely unnecessary for them as for the cat- 
tle which they drive. 8. 





* EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAT, FISH, POU- 
DRETTE, AND ASHES. 

By the bearer, I send you some of the peat (if it 
deserves that name) I spoke of, from three different 
ponds, marked 1, 2, and 3, according to convenience 
of getting. Can you tell me which is the most valu- 
able ? also, the comparative value with barn-yard 
manure and the best way of using it? (a) 

Of No. 1, I dug about twenty loads last summer. 
One parcel [ mixed with about one bushel lime to one 
load of mud, letting the moisture which was in the 
mud slack the lime. With another, the same as be- 
fore, with the addition in the course of the fall, of 14 
barrels of urine to 3 loads poured into the heap, by 
making holes with acrow-bar; another left in a heap 
to dry through the winter and pulverize with the frost, 
with nothing mixed. 

Some of each I have spread this spring upon my 
grass land; as yet I can see no difference, it having 
been spread but a few weeks. I am also composting 
some now with my yard manure ; am also gathering 
afew ashes to try a compost of some with them. 
Will it pay to buy some nitrate of soda or saltpetre to 
put with it, if 50, which is the best? (6) Or can I 
make it a good manure without paying out much 
money? Ifso, I can hope to induce my neighbors to 
make some use of it. 

As to the experiment I mentioned of trying last 
year with different manures, as it could not tell large 











profits I concluded it was thought contraband to pub- 
lish it, and have not now my exact minutes, but they 
would not vary much from the following. The lot 
on which I experimented was part of an old field that 
had been literally t://ed to death, and then lain till the 
domestic grasses had almost entirely run out, and it 
was covered with bent grass, ferns, &c. I did not 
come into possession of it soon enough to plow but 
once. The soil is a sandy loam.—It was sown the 
first of September (c), the ashes and poudrette, with 


| fish, were added, about the middle of the same month, 
'as I could not get the fish before. 


The portion was 
one-and-a-half acres, On half an acre, I put 50 
bushels leached ashes, cost with cartage, $7 ; on ano- 
ther, 4 barrels poudrette, cost the same; on the other, 
5,000 white-fish, cost $6.50. The part with fish 
grew the most vigorously, till near harvest, when it 
began to mildew and rust, and break down, so that 
though it gave abundance of straw, I got but about 
2 bushels of blasted grain from this; so here I am 
minus $5, beside my labor. From the half acre with 
ashes, it differed but a few quarts from 6 bushels ; 
here again, beside labor, I was minus $2.50. This, 
though side by side with the other, was not blasted at 
all; the heads being very fair, though not two feet 
distant from the other, which was, as before said, 
wholly so. Can you tell me the reason, and how I 
can prevent it in future? On the last, with pou- 
drette, which was also fair, I got about 9 bushels. 
Here I am minus 25 cents and Jabor. The straw on 
hoth the ashed and poudrette (while the other was so 
rusty and mildewed), was very bright, without the 
least appearance of either. (d) 

I again sowed the whole on the first of September 
last, in order to test which manure would Jast the 
longest without putting on anything more. To-day, 
the parts on which I put the fish and ashes, look the 
most vigorous ; the results, however, must remain till 
harvest. Should | then find myself plus far enough, 
that I may not discourage others, I may, with your 
leave, venture to scribble again, and also propose 
some more queries. H. C. Sanyorp. 

Essex, Ct., May 15, 1845. 

(a) Nos. 1 and 2 are not what is known in this 
vicinity as peat, nor do they resemble any thing we 
ever met called by that name. They seem to be the 
roots of grass and aquatic plants, mixed with more or 
less pond mud. No. 2 has least of the pond mud, 
and is therefore the most valuable specimen. Nothing 
but a strict analysis could tell its comparative value 
with stable manure. The best way of using this 
vegetable matter (Nos. 1 and 2) is, first, put it into 
pig pens and the cattle yard, and mix it up with the 
manure. A compost made of equal parts of this and 
barn-yard manure, would be nearly of the same value 
as the ordinary kind from stables. Second, compost 
it with unslacked lime, at the rate of ten bushels of 
the latter, to one cord of the former. Put a layer of 
the peat one foot deep, then a layer of lime, and so 
on, till the heap is made. Let it lie six months, then 
toss it over well, and it is fit for use. A dry time in 
autumn is the best season to Jay up this compost, it 
will then be fit for use the following spring. Third, 
compost it with fish. Puta layer one foot deep, then 
a layer of fish 3 inches deep. When the pile is com- 
plete, cover it with 3 feet of the peat and muck. Let 
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it lie four to six months, then toss it over for use. 
Put no lime with this compost. Fourth, unleached 
ashes at the rate of 15 bushels per cord, will also 
make a good compost. Fifth, it may be spread 
broadcast upon the Jand and plowed in, in the fall of 
the year, but composting is much preferable. 

No. 3 is rather a poor quality of muck, or more 
properly, pond mud. The best application of this is 
to spread it broadcast upon grass land, one inch thick, 
in the fall of the year. If it be not too far to cart, it 
may be used as a top-dressing on grass. The only 
way to test its value is to make some little experiments 
with it. 

(b) We doubt whether it will pay to put either 
nitrate of soda or saltpetre with these specimens. 
The former would be the most valuable, as it contains 
17 per cent. more nitrogen in it than the latter, and 
has been found about that per centage the most effi- 
cient in vegetation. Saltpetre is worth 7 to $8 cents 
per lb., nitrate of soda 44 to 54 cents. 

(c) Our correspondent does not say with what 
grain the land was sown, but we suppose wheat or 
rye—probably the latter. 

(2) The land was very poor and should have had 
a clover or buckwheat crop or two, first plowed in. 
But it would have been still better to have manured 
it with 30 cords per acre, of good barn-yard manure, 
or compost made as recommended above, then planted 
sith corn or potatoes, and follow with grain and seed, 
down to grass. The rich animal matter of the fish 
was in too great a proportion unquestionably to the 
other ingredients in the soil, necessary for the grain 
crop, and hence blasting and mildew. Had a com- 
posi of fish and peat been applied to the land, follow. 
ed with a hoed crop, then limed or ashed at the rate 
of 50 bushels per acre, our correspondent would have 
doubtless obtained geod crops. To answer his ques- 
tions more fully, would lead us into an elaborate 
essay, and we must refer to the preceding volumes of 
this periodical for information. In conclusion we 
would say, that 2 bushels of charcoal mixed with 
1,000 fish, would make a very good compost. There 
is brush enough which can be gathered every year 
from most any f7rm, to make considerable quantities 
of charcoal, and it is so small, that it would burn a 
first-rate fine quality, fit for immediate use. 

2 — 


A® AND IN BREEDING. 

Tur follnying letter was addressed to Mr. L. F. 
Allen by amentleman in Ohio. For the satisfaction 
of all thase who may be interested in such matters, 
we insect it with the reply. Mr. A. does well to 
recommend caution in the matter of in and in breed- 
ing; for it not only requires great knowledge, judg- 
ment, and experience, but the genzus almost of a 
Bakewell, to pursue it safely to any extent. We 
should just as soon attempt to instruct a three year 
old child how to use a sharp razor without injuring 
itself, as the great mass of the public upon the 
science of zm and in breeding. It is one of those 
things we have as yet said little about in our periodi- 
cal, because we have thought it could do little or no 
good : , 

«© [ have derived much information from the Agri- 
cuiturist on various subjects, but none on this point, 
viz., the effect of breeding with animals nearly relat- 
ed. Ido not know what is the technical term; but 





this is what I wish to know: 1 buy one bull, or buck, 
or boar, with the idea of improving the breeds. Well, 
the next generation are his own calves, or lambs, or 
pigs. Or, if I breed from the progeny, they are own 
brothers or sisters. You get my idea. What I want 
to know is the effect of this breeding upon the stock. 
There seems to be reason in prohibiting near rela- 
tions, men or animals, breeding together. Is there 
any physiological injury in such breeding? Or must 
I buy several animals to prevent this? Within what 
degrees of relationship is breeding admissible, if it is 
prohibited at all? Now this may be a very familiar 
matter to others; but I have no knowledge whatever 
on the subject and only a vague idea that there should 
be some prohibitions—that a male should not be bred 
to his own sister, or his own offspring, and perhaps, 
father. May I ask of you to occupy one of your 
valuable letters to the Agriculturist with this subject 
soon ? INQUIRER.” 

‘«‘ Breeding in and in” is the term used among 
breeders of stock, when close breeding, that is, fa- 
ther to daughter, son to mother, brother to sister, and 
all near affinities, are practised. This will do very 
well, and to a considerable extent, where certain val- 
uable qualities are desired, which the animals you 
wish to breed from possess. But to do so success- 
fully for any number of generations, requires great 
strength of constitution and general stamina in the 
animals on both sides, and long experience, great 
judgment in the breeder to select such animals as sires 
and dams, to accomplish it successfully ; and there- 
fore, for the general or casual breeder, I would recom- 
mend that ‘in and in breeding ” be carried no farther 
than one generation—that is, the sire may be put to 
his own daughter, and the son to his own mother, for 
one generation only, not to be continued to grandson 
or granddaughter, unless under the circumstances I 
have alluded to above. Brother to sister is consider- 
ed closer breeding than sire to daughter, or son to 
mother, and of course not so much practised among 
scientific breeders. In merely raising common cat- 
tle, this subject is little thought of, and the plan need 
not be practised ; but it has been by in and in breed- 
ing-that the finest animals in the world, and the 
celebrated “ improved” domestic stock of all sorts, 
have been produced ; and to do so with success is a 
nice and most scientific course of proceedure, which, 
with our helter-skelter American notions, our farmers 
will be slow to adopt. Our people, as a body, will 
not pay for all this pains; and till we get more re- 
fined notions about these things, and better appreciate 
the value of good breeds of all animals, the nice, 
pains-taking breeder will hardly get remunerated for 
his trouble. Improvements, both in theory and prac- 
tice, however, are slowly progressing in our country, 
and the time may finally arrive when the value of 
good breeding in our domestic animals will be pro- 
perly appreciated. 

To go further into explanation of the science of 
breeding would require a labored essay, which I have 
neither the time nor the ability at present to write; 
and I trust that before long the pages of the Agricul- 
turist will inform its readers on that subject. There 
have alrealy been published some selections in that 
paper, which may be read with profit by any consid- 
erate breeder of domestic stock. L. F. ALLen, 

Black Rock, June 10, 1845. 
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HOVEY’S STRAW CUTTER. 

Ix regard to my straw cutters, I will briefly state, 
commencing with No, 1, that the frame and straw 
bex is similar to those that have been in common 
use, except mine are made in a manner more substan- 
tial and of superior workmanship, and joint bolts 
and wood screws are used instead of nails and pins. 
The running parts of this machine consist of a 
evlinder, on which are six spiral knives, fastened by 
screws to six spiral wings, cast on the cylinder. On 
the shait or arbor of said cylinder is a balance whee! 
and crank handle, which is to give motion to the ma- 
chine. Immediately above the cylinder of knives is 
a hide roller, about 34 inches in diameter, and 6 
inches long, which, by means of two screws, can be 
pressed down so as to come in equal and easy contact 
with the outer surface of the cylinder of knives, be- 
tween which the cutting operation is performed. The 
edges of the knives come in contact with the hide 
roller as they revolve in connection with each other. 
This motion serves also to draw in the feed after it 
has been placed in the box, and makes it a self-feed- 
ing machine. This simple combination of a cylinder 
of knives with a hide roller, constitutes the whole 
moving operations of this important machine, and 
performs the double purpose of cutting and self-feed- 
ing. But the most important part of this machine 
may be described as follows: 























Straw Cutrrer.—Fic. 56. 

These knives are fastened on to the wings on the cy- 
linder by means of two or more binding screws, which 
pass through the centre of the knife near each end. A 
slot is cut out from the hole in the knife, through which 
the screw passes to the inner edge of the knife, the size 
of the screw, so that by simply starting the binding 
screws back a little, the knives can be taken off sepa- 
rately without taking out the binding screws, and by 
means of two set screws, which are inserted in to 
the cylinder, directly under the inner edges of said 
knives, running towards the centre of the cylinder. 
The heads of those screws are slotted like wood 
screws, and screwed down nearly even with the 
outer surface of the cylinder, between the wings. 
On the heads of the screws, near each end, the inner 
edges of the knives rest, so that by turning out those 
set screws with a screw-driver, it will force the knife 
out from the centre of the cylinder, and by this 





arrangement all the knives on the cylinder are easily 
adjusted ; and in case any one knife should, by extra 
grinding, or by wear or accident, become more nar- 
row than the rest, it can be set out so as to be per- 
fectly cylindrical and uniform with all the knives on 
the cylinder ; and when so adjusted the binding screws 
can be screwed up, and hold them firm against the 
spiral wings. These wings serve to strengthen the 
knives and support them in their proper position, by 
means of which the largest cornstalks can be cut in 
these machines with ease and dispatch. 

No. 1 cutter, 1 think, will cut about 100 lbs. of 
stalks, hay, or straw, in twenty minutes, by hand 
power. ‘The hide roller is formed of the best pre- 
pared raw hide, and made solid by slipping hide 
washers or collars on to an iron shaft, and pressing 
them together with a pressure of more than ten tons 
before they are turned off. The spiral position of 
the knives is such, that one end of a knife leaves the 
hide roller at the same time the next one approaches 
it; by this means the resistance is uniform and equal ; 
and in consequence of the convex form of the edges 
of the knives, the uniform manner in which the cut- 
ting is performed, together with the angular manner 
in which the substances are cut, renders this plan 
the most rapid and easy of «ny method now in use 
for the above purpose. The above described machine 
is the smallest size that I make at present. The 
others are made on the same plan, and vary only in 
size and strength. 

No. 1 cuts 100 lbs, hay, &c., in 20 minutes. Price $12. 
“ce ‘ itd sé 


9 ‘ 6“ 15 “ “ 75. 

‘ 2 “ “ “ cc 12 “ “ 20. 
“ 4 13 “ 6c “10 “ « 95 
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“ 6 “ “ 14 “cs 5 “ i79 a5 


The above are estimated to work by hand power, 
and cut straw and cornstalks with the same rapidity 
as hay. If water or horse power is used, it increases 
their power of cutting; for No. 5 will then cut 100 
lbs. of hay, &c., in five instead of eight minutes. 

No. 1 to No. 6 cut the feed about 14 inches long; 
the other sizes about 13 inches. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
have six knives on the cylinders; No. 5 has eight; 
No. 6 has twelve knives. The size of the hide 
rollers varies from 3} to 5 inches in diameter, and from 
6 to 8 in length, according to size and price of the 
machines. ‘The number of revolutions required in 
the above calculation would be, by hand power, about 
40 per minute, and about 60 by horse power. Either 
of the power cutters are capable of cutting a ton of 
stalks, hay, or straw, in one hour, if it can be put 
into the box. The cylinder may run with safety 
from 60 to 100 turns per minute. 

The advantage of having the roller above the 
cylinder of knives is obvious, from the fact that 
without gearing the crank would not turn the cylin- 
der the right way without turning backwards; and 
from another fact, that grit or gravel in the hay will 
not lodge on the hide roller when it is above the hay, 
and this prevents in a great measure the dulling of 
the knives. Were the roller at the bottom, or under 
the knives, the dust would fall into the indentations 
made in the roller by the pressure of the knives, and 
in time would become full of grit and gravel ; besides, 
the machines are more simple without gearing, and 
less likely to get out of repair. Wm. Hovey. 

Worcester, Muss., May 25, 1845, 
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SPRING PIGS MORE PROFITABLE THAN 
STORE PIGS. 

KnowInc your wish is to circulate useful informa- 
tion, I place at your disposal sundry facts connected 
with an experiment to ascertain whether any advan- 
tage could be derived from keeping pigs through the 
winter. From this I am of opinion that to keep 
what are usually termed ‘store pigs” is unprofitable 
to the farmer, unless the number kept is confined to 
the consumption of food only (house offal) that has 
no marketable value ; for it is clearly proved by the 
statements below, that the weight gained during the 
cold season will not compensate for the extra cost of 
six months’ feeding. 

The pigs used ior the experiment were of three 
litters, from my own piggery, Viz: 

A, 3 pigs, half Chinese and half Berkshire. 

B, 3 pigs, half grass and half Berkshire. 

: C, 3 pigs of same family as B, but a subsequent 
itter. 
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The pigs of class A had not the advantage of suck- 
Jings, the sow having died in the act of parturition ; 
they are an encouraging example of what may be 
accomplished by care and attention for a few days 
after birth. ach class was fed on the same kind of 
food, treated in the same manner, and attended by the 
same swineherd. B and C were weaned at six 
weeks old, and till then at no expense for food. 

As a further illustration of the truth of my hypo- 
thesis, let us, from the whole age of B, 421 days, 
and the whole age of C, 241 days, deduct the age 
when weaned, 42 days, and we shall have the time 
fed of B 379 days, and of C 199 days. 

Again, let us from the average weight of B, 313 
Ibs., and the average weight of C, 249 Ibs., deduct 
the presumed weight if slaughtered when weaned 
(20 Hs.), which gives the weight gained by B dur- 
ing the feeding 293 Ibs., and of C 229 Ibs. 





days. — Ibs. day. 0z. 

C, - - - 199: 2299::1= 18,4 
B, - - - 379: 293::1= 12;5 
Extra gain of Cperday, - 675 


But another and more common-sense view of the 
subject is, that B was fed a little over 12 months, 
and gained 293 lbs. C was fed a little’ over 6 
months, and gained 229 Ibs. Difference for 6 munths’ 
feed only 64 Ibs. 

Superadded to these facts, it must be admitted that 
B, from 6 morths’ to 12 months’ feeding age, con- 





sumed much more food than C consumed from 0 to 

6 months; consequently that B, during his whole 

feeding time, consumed more than double the quan- 

tity that C consumed during his whole feeding time. 

Ergo, that C was about 100 per cent. more profitable 

than B. W. 
Casina, May 20, 1845. 


We esteem the above little article one of the most 
valuable ever communicated to this periodical. It 
fully corroborates our advice given in the April num- 
ber, page 138, on the subject of « Raising Pork.” 
We wish farmers were more in the habit of making 
such experiments, and giving us the results; their 
business would then become one of strict calculation 
and not mere guess-work, as is now too generally 
the case. 





A LOG LOADER. 

Wirn this I send you a sketch of a very simple 
and usefui machine, both in the farming and mecha- 
nical arts, by the means of which great labor and 
much time may be saved. 


or 
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Loa LoapER.—Fic. 57. 


It consists of a double acting lever, a, 10 feet long, 
suspended in the middle by the clevis, ¢, which is 
hooked in the clevis, the bolt of which passes through 
the upper end of two shear poles, which admits them 
to open and shut, as best suits. The hooks d and e 
are placed 23 inches from the fulcrum, connected to 
the staple by a link and swivel, which enables the 
hooks to be turned in the links of the chain either way. 

The shear poles may be of a length suited to the 
weight and height of the object to ‘be raised. For 
loading logs on a wagon, they should be 64 feet ; if it 
is a short or round object, a third shear pole should 
be set against a pin in one of the other legs. The 
machine is to be placed over the object to be raised ; 
a chain is then to be placed around it, one end of 
which is fastened to one of the hooks of the lever, 
the lever is then worked, and the hooks to be hooked 
one below the other alternately. 

V. H. Haioce. 

Milton, N. ¥., April 22, 1845. 
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TO MAKE FRUIT TREES THRIFTY. 

Ix the month of March wash them as high asa 
man can reach with one quart of whale oil soap di- 
Juted in fifteen gallons of water; and if in April 
there are caterpillars, give them another dose; then 
put round the roots of the apple and pear trees two 
or three shovels full of charcoal dust or anthracite 
ashes; tothe peach, plum, and nectarine trees, [ have 
tried various experiments, yet have hitherto been 
most pleased with tobacco stems, which are purchas- 
ed at two cents per bushel Half a peck of stems 
round each tree is sufficient. The roots are first laid 
bare ; the tobacco is then placed over them and 
covered with soil. To this, three or four shovels full 
of anthracite ashes may be added with advantage. 
The past spring [ have tried on all, save peach and nec- 
tarine trees—which were so diseased by worms that 
1 ordered them cut up—an application of warm (not 
hot) coal tar from the gas house. We first removed 
the earth from the roots, picked out the worms, and 
then with a painter’s brush covered the trunk of the 
tree eight inches up from the roots. After this the 
soil was immediately replaced around the tree. The 
effect was astonishing. In May we applied half a 
pint of guano as a top dressing to each tree, and 
thriftier trees, fuller of fruit, and with a deeper, 
richer green foliage, cannot be seen. I mean to treat 
all my peaches in this way, as the cheapest and best 
manner of protecting them. ‘Two peach trees I gave 
up last fall as past all hope of saving. On these | 
tried an experiment of putting to each fifteen gallons 
of urine, neutralized with a peck of plaster of Paris. 
The trees are now living, and the leaves are green; 
but whether they will thrive well remains to be seen. 
I think, however, the dose will effect a cure; and if 
so, it is worth knowing. You shall have the result 
hereafter. R. L. Corr. 

Paterson, N. J., June 5, 1845. 

or 
FENCES. 


I HAVE noticed in particular what you have said, 
in regard to the barbarous custom of enclosing land 
with fences, Now, I like your plain, honest blunt- 
ness, in attacking some errors which our forefathers 
fell into, and to which we, their descendants, so per- 
tinaciously adhere. This is sometimes the only 
way to provoke discussion, and then good may result 
from it. I, for one, have spent much of the strength 
of my days, clearing up and fencing a few acres of 
land, and it has cost me more sweat and money to do 
it, than all (pecuncarily speaking) that I or my pos- 
terity can ever get for it. But I have done the best I 
could, and am satisfied. I can conceive, that ina 
country where there are no stones for fencing, such a 
system as you advocate, might and ought speedily to 
obtain; but in all stony and mountainous districts, 
it would be more difficult, Trwe, stones if cleared 
from land, might be put into places of deposit, and 
sunk into the earth with less cost than fencing. But 
it strikes me, that this is not so. easy and practicable 
as on plain lands. Will you give me a little more 
light on the subject ¢ L. D. Curt. 

Curmel, Putnam Co., N. Y. 


| Within the past few weeks we have received seve- 
ral letters of a similar purport to the above, and judg- 
ing from these, our articles on the subject of fences 
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are likely to attract more favor than we at first sup- 
posed they would, and do some good, though we are 
not so sanguine as to believe that changes will be 
very rapid. Some say they shall abolish half the 


division fences on their own lands this year, and hope 


ultimately to be rid of them entirely ; others write 
that when their present fences decay they shall not 
renew ; again, those who were planning various new 
divisions, declare they shall give them up,—adding in 
repeated instances, that their fences alone, for the last 
30 years, have cost as much as the farms would sell 
for now, exclusive of the buildings! 

Where it becomes necessary to clear the land of 
stones, and it is about as cheap to lay them up in 
fences as to otherwise dispose of them, we should 
have no objection to their being used in this manner. 
But this is seldom the case, and instead of fencing, 
we would recommend farmers to cast about and see 
if there are not bridges to build; causeways to make ; 
ditches and ravines to fill up ; roads to Macadamize: 
and farm-buildings, though the first cost is greatest 
when made of stone, instead of wood, yet they last so 
much longer they prove cheaper in the end. Stone 
is wanted for various other purposes which we 
need not enumerate ; and to the person who wishes 
to get rid of them without embarrassing himself with 
fences, he will, without much teaching, find many a 
place for their safe deposit, We respectfully com- 
mend the subject to the consideration of our hard- 
working yeomanry. 

— 


GEDDES HARROW. 


I opservep in the American Agriculturist for this 
month,a cut of my harrow, accompanied by some 
remarks that seem to require notice. 

Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason, say, they 
have “* made some improvements in it; such as to 
confine each tooth with a screw nut and washer, 
tapering the tenon of the tooth through the timber, 
which does away with all liability to become loose.” 

Upon a prairie where there are no stones, and 
teeth very seldom require sharpening, this may be an 
improvement; but upon the stony hills of New Eng- 
land, or Western New York, it will be found that 
the old way, of making the teeth of extra length, and 
leaving them some distance above the top of the tim- 
ber, in the first instance, that they may be many 
times sharpened, before they become too short, is the 
best. A nut by drawing the tooth up in tightening 
it, shortens it, and the wear of the earth below short- 
ens it, so that between both these causes, the teeth 
will soon require to have pieces welded on to restore 
them to their proper length. As to the superzor 
finish that Messrs. R. N. and M. give the harrow, 
no one who has used as many of their superb imple- 
ments as I have, can for a moment doubt. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Union Vale, has « arranged 
handles for lifting the harrow when clogged—it has 
round iron teeth, instead of square ones, with a pair 
of draught clevies.” 

The handles were shown at Poughkeepsie, and to 
the driver may be of some advantage; but they ren- 
der the harrow much less portable, as with them on, 
one half cannot be turned over on the other. As to 
the round teeth, [am not able to discover their supe- 
riority. The pair of * clevies,” remind me of my first 
attempt at hitching on to my harrow, a short chain 





fastened at each end to one of the centre pieces, and 
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a ring inthe middle. It would not do. When the 
simple mode of turning a hook on the end of the 
pivot of the forward hinge suggested itself, I saw that 
What was before useless, had become of value. 
Ultimately Mr. Barton, who makes my harrows for 
sale, proposed that a rod should run quite through 
both set of hinges, with a nut and washer on the back 
end, and an eve with a hook in it, on the forward 
end. In this form it was engraved and published in 
the Transactions of the State Society for 1843. Since 
furnishing the drawing for that engraving, a very im- 
portant improvement has been made by an eye 
through which the rod runs, about four inches back 
of the front hinge, screwed into the corner of the 
centre timber, This prevents the rod from springing 
from the draught, when in motion. 

Mr. Wilkinson has further improved, by “ insert- 
ing the side timbers at a less acute angle, thus the 
implement will spread over more surface ;” and I will 
add, consequently not harrow so fine, by just the 
gain in width. 

Mr. W. took a premium on his harrow at Pough- 
keepsie, and one made by Mr. Barton was on the 
ground side by side with it. The explanation is 
this: Mr. Barton had put his harrow in my charge ; 
and as [I was, unexpectedly to myself, made chairman 
of the committee, and as 1 would not suffer an imple- 
ment in my charge to compete for a premium that I 
had an influence in awarding, it was withdrawn. 

The karrow is an implement so much used, that a 
very small improvement in it is of great importance. 
With a view to bring it to its most perfect point, I 
invite Messrs. Ruggles and Co., and Mr. Wilkinson, 
and every other person who may suppose he has 
made any improvement in the harrow, to appear at 
Utica, at the next State Agricultural Show, with their 
implements, and let them be compared one with 
another. Geo. GEDDES, 

Tyler, N. Y., June 9, 1845. 

sans 

TREES FOR SHADE AND ORNAMENT. 

Tue spirit of utilitarianism is carried to such an 
extent in this country, that the ornamental is almost 
always sacrificed to the useful. ‘* What will be the 
gain thereof 2” is the question propounded, when any 
project is proposed, instead of saying, in accomplish- 
ing this or that object, cannot the useful and the 
agreeable be united, thus gratifying the eye, and at 
the same time satisfy the pocket, which is the primum 
mobile of the age. | 

There is nothing that harmonizes the passions of 
man, quells the evil influences of trade, or adds to 
the happiness of the soul more, than to throw around 
him those various charms which are found in the 
natural world; the green fields, the flowers, the 
fruits, majestic trees, with flocks and herds reposing 
beneath their branches, the waterfall, in fact, the 
panorama of creation as it meets the eye of the agri- 
culturist in his daily pursuits. It enlarges the soul, 
expands the intellect, and exalts man. If this be the 
effect of viewing nature in her loveliness, with how 
inuch more zest can these things be enjoyed, when 
our own hands have dug the soil, sown the seed, 
planted the tree, or trained the vine. We view thera 
then as the fruit of our foil; and all know there is 
more real enjoyment in witnessing the results of our 
own labor, than in partaking of that which is bought 


with silver and gold. 





These are some of the thoughts which have been 
suggested to my mind in reading in your May number 
the description of the beautiful grounds of Mr. Colt, 
at Paterson. I can say as did the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, when she saw the splendor of his domi- 
nions, * the half has not been told of them.” Mr. 
Colt can truly say that, under his cultivation, the 
barren hills have been made ‘to bud and blossom 
like the rose.” It has also induced me to make a 
few observations on the vaiue and importance of 
shade trees as an ornament to towns and villages, and 
to propose a plan by which the object may be accom- 
plished with pleasure to all. 

It should require no argument to prove the value 
and utility of shade trees in public streets and road- 
sides, Yet when I look at many places in the coun- 
try, more especially westward, | am pained with the 
thought that so little attention is given to beautifying 
them with noble shade trees. Jn too many cases, the 
streets are as barren of shade as the ocean. The 
people of New England have paid considerable atten- 
tion to this subject, and, as a consequence, most of 
the viilages are well cared for in this particular. If 
any of your readers have passed through the village 
of Upper Middletown, Ct., they have probably noticed 
two splendid rows of maple trees running the length 
of the main street, which improve the appearance of 
the place more than would the most costly mansion. 
And as the inhabitants walk beneath the shade of 
these trees on a summer’s day, and feel the cool 
breeze as it plays among their branches, have they 
not a just pride in pointing to them, and are they not 
a strong tie to bind the people to their native place ? 
I mention this place as an instance, because it is my 
natal home; many more might be noticed, if it were 
necessary. Take away the elms from New Haven, 
and it would be shorn of its beauty. 

A description of the avenue leading to the residence 
of Mr. Clay, as given by a correspondent of the New 

‘ork Tribune, is so apropos to our subject, that I am 
induced to insert it. ‘* Mr. Clay has paid great atten- 
tion to ornamenting his Jands with beautiful shade 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruit orchards. From the 
road which passes his place on the north-west side, a 
carriage course leads up to the house, lined with 
locust, cypress, cedar, and other rare trees, and the 
rose, jasmine and ivy were clustering about them, and 
peeping through the grass and boughs Jike so many 
laughing fairies as we drove up. His mansion is 
nearly hidden from the road by the trees surrounding 
it, and is as quiet and secluded, save to the throng of 
pilgrims continually pouring up there to greet its pos- 
sessor, as though it were in the wilderness,” 

Facts like these might be enumerated to show their 
utility. But shade trees have their value in a pecu- 
niary point of view, for they increase the value of 
land in places thus improved. If an individual is 
choosing a location, he does not look to the worth of 
the land by itself, but weighs all the advantages and 
disadvantages the place possesses ; and to a man of 
taste, shade trees would often be the turning of the 
scales. 

The objection is sometimes urged, when public im- 
provements of this kind are proposed, we may not 
live to reap the benefit, and what use is it to trouble 
ourselves about the matter. They forget that their 
posterity will receive it if they do not, and it is a nar- 
row selfish scul that is not willing to do anything for 
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the future; a spirit which, if carried out by others, | 


would stop many of the pubiic improvements in 
which mankind are now engaged. What would our 
country be at this time if our forefathers had acted on 
this principle? Trees might be p!anted that would 
serve the ends of ornament, and be a gain also to the 
owner. 
sufficient to supply the family with sugar; the locust 
when grown is a valuable timber; the oak and the 
ash have their various uses, not to specify otbers that 
might subserve both ends, propose! to be gained by 
them. Thus, ina selfish view of the case, they can 
be made profitable, as they would generally be set 
out in land that is otherwise a waste or common. I 
would recommend that each man adopt the plan of 
planting shade trees in front of his dwelling; if this 
were done by a few persons, others would soon see 
the advantages of it, and follow their example. 

There is no reason why the United States should 


not stand pre-eminent among the nations of the earth}. 


in this respect. Considerable attention is paid to it 
in England, with manifest advantage to the people. 
Nature has done everything she can for us; our soil, 
our climate, our trees, are al! favorable to the end 
proposed,—it only remains for man to do his duty. 

These are some of the reasonsI would give in 
favor of a more general system of ornamenting the 
towns and villages of our country; many more 
might be urged did space permit. The following is 
an instance of what has been done by a systematic 
effort in a town in Orleans county, New York. 

A friend (one of those public-spirited men that the 
world needs more of), on temporarily settling in the 
western part of this state, was impressed with the 
negligence of the people in ornamenting the place 
with shade trees; and determining that something 
shouid be done to remove the reproach, went to work 
in the following manner. He invited all the young 
men in the town to meet him on a certain evening, as 
he had a proposition to communicate to them that was 
for their advantage. This excited their curiosity, and 
they therefore met him. He then stated to them the 
condition of their town, that no shade trees were to be 
seen in all their streets, the great improvement they 
would be to the place, and then, after their feelings 
were enlisted in the subject, showed them how the 
difficulty might be overcome. He proposed to them 
to form a Tree Association, each member of which 
was to set out one tree and take care of it, and if it 
died to set out another and another, until he had a 
thriving tree. In this way each one felt his indivi- 
dual responsibility, and had an incentive to do his 
work well, lest others should excel him. The con- 
sequence was, that more than a hundred trees were 
at once set out, and now they have the pleasure of 
knowing that their town will soon be one of the 
handsomest in the state. 

To those villages which are in like situation, I would 
commend this plan. Form tree associations, invite 
the young and the old, and the ladies also, to assist you, 
and let not your places suffer any longer for the want 
of ornamental shade trees. Go thou and do likewise, 


In this article, | have enumerated some of the lead. 
ing points in favor of shade trees, believing that it 
was only necessary to bring it before your readers for 
them to see its value. 

New York, June, 1845, 


C. C. Savace. 


For instance, the maple might furnish sap | 


ROSA RUBIFOLIA, OR PRAIRIE ROSE. 

I novice in many papers recently a description ot 
the native “ Michigan, or Eglantine Rose.” That 
description refers to the single flowering variety which 
| is found in great profusion on our own western prai- 
ries, whence the title adopted for it by the horticul- 
turists is “ Prairie Rose.” It is altogether distinct 
| from every other species in its foliage, which assimi- 
lates to that of the Bramble, whence it derives its 
specific title. The qualities which cause the “ Prai- 
rie Rose” to be highly esteemed, are, first, its rapid 
growth, which is often 20 to 30 feet in a season; 
secondly, its extreme hardihood, the Jatter being a 
character which is applicable to none other except 
the Ayrshire, and not to that in an equal degree. 
My present object is to call your attention, and that 
of your readers, to the highly interesting double va- 
rieties of this class, which appear to be unknown to 
the writer of the notices I have referred to. 

One of these sportive productions was found wild 
in Ohio, and several others have been produced from 
seed by Mr. Feast and others, and I have been fortu- 
nate enough to produce several fine seedlings, and 
have now at least a thousand seedlings from which 
I intend to select the most beautiful for propagation. 
[am also hybridizing this species with the Bengal, 
Tea, and other perpetual flowering varieties, and 
hope to obtain that most important desideratum, a 
perpetual flowering fragrant climbing rose. Perhaps 
I may succeed in obtaining many of that character 
differmg in color, &c. This is the only climbing 
rose indigenous to our country, as the Cherokee 
tose of the Southern States is originally from Asia, 
and the sweet-briar, which is a partial climber, was 
introduced from Europe. We have recently made 
great additions to our establishment, and particularly 
in the department of roses, Suffice it to say that 
this class alone now occupies four acres, and com- 
prises above 1200 varieties, among which are all the 
splendid new ones that have latterly been produced 
in Europe by hybridizing the various classes. ‘The 
public taste has become so fastidious, that scarcely 
any roses are highly prized, unless they belong to 
the perpetual flowering classes, and the short-lived 
June roses, which bloom but once, and then but for 
a week, have fallen into merited disrepute. 

W. R. Prince. 

Prince’s Linnean Bot. Garden, and Nurseries, 

Flushing, June 12, 1845. 
——<a—— 

Mariinc.—A correspondent in South Carolina 
thus writes us: “I have been marling continually 
since the fall of 1841, and find that the longer it has 
lain on the land, and the better it is mixed with the 
soil, up to the period of its maximum effect, the 
greater its influence. The quantity which would 
improve the first crop, will destroy the third, as I 
have proved to my detriment. The remedy, how- 
ever, is simple; more vegetable matter to prevent the 
calcium from corroding the roots for want of food.” 

When our Jands at the north are well charged with 
organic matter, marl has a better effect the third and 
fourth years than the first and second. We presume 
the soil of cur correspondent is of a thin and light 
quality, and hence the necessity of plowing under a 
green crop the third year, or giving it something to 
supply the needed organic matter. 
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BONE MANURE. 

Tue farmers on Long Island have been using this 
article for about fifteen years, and are now making 
golden harvests as the fruits of their experiments, It 
was introduced there by an Englishman, who first 
commenced grinding bone in this country ; and so in- 
credulous as to its value did he find the farmers in his 
neighborhood, that he could scarcely dispose of a 
bushel to any one. He therefore purchased, in the 
vicinity of Hempstead, a farm, which was reduced so 
low as to scarcely produce a crop worth harvesting ; 
but, by a judicious application of ground bones, he 
made it the most fertile of any in its neighborhood. 
So practical a demonstration of the advantages of 
bones as this, could not be resisted, and extreme in- 
credulity gave way to the greatest confidence ; and it 
is now very extensively employed by the largest 
farmers on the [sland, some of whom now use from 
500 to 1,000 bushels per annum with success and 
proiit. 

When it is to be applied on corn, it is first mixed 
in a compost with barn-yard manure or swamp muck, 
in proportion as 1 to 2, and after fermenting two or 
three weeks, applied in the hill; but wheat, rye, 
oats, and buckwheat, are the crops mostly chosen for 
its application. On these the bone dust is sown 
broad-cast, and harrowed in. The quantity used in 
this way is from 35 to 50 bushels per acre, according 
to the previous strength of the soil, For grass lands 
it answers well, more especially such as have been 
depastured for some time by milk cows, or other 
stock. The reason why it acts so beneficially here 
is, that the animals have exhausted the lands in a 
great measure of their phosphates, and the bones re- 
store it again to the land, they abounding with 30 to 
70 per cent. of phosphate. Another important effect | 
of the application of bones is, that they have a ten- 
dency to prevent clover heaving out. The clover can 
be top-dressed any time convenient before September, 
and just previous to the frost setting in, say the last 
of November, and the field should be heavily rolled 
with a common roller. The bones and the rolling 
tend to stiffen and bind the soil, and make the action 
of frost less powerful upon the clover roots. 

I tind the bone dust that T purchased through your 
agency has acted in a superior manner to any | 
have before used. { apprehend that this arises from 
their being ground in a fresher state. O/d bones, and 
such as are hard boiled, ave not near so valuable as 
fresh ones, especially in their lasting qualities. 

Hempstead, Long Island. R. M. Battery. 


<<csaitlamnine 
FARMING IN NEW JERSEY. 
Steeping Corn and Compost.—I observe that some 
of the farmers in this delightful section of country are 
trying many of the improvements of the age. A Mr. 
Weble says he has tried steeping his corn and other 
rain in a solution of ammonia, and found much 
Benefit from it. Last year that grown from corn thus 
steeped was in harvest much sooner, and had larger 
ears than that planted dry in the same field. He 
also made a compost or mixture of 1 bushel salt, 1 
do. lime, 1 do. plaster, and 1 do. ashes, and put half 
a gill in each hill at the time of planting. This pro- 
duced nearly one-third more corn than that alongside, 
planted dry without any of the mixture. Otherwise, 
the land was manured alike. 





Potato Culture—I noticed a method of treating 


potatoes which struck me as very good, especially on 
old ground. ‘First, furrow the field both ways, and 
then plant in the check or cross of the two furrows, 
cover them lightly, yet deep enough to have them 
vegetate quick. As soon as the sprouts begin to 
crack the ground, go ito the field, and from the cart 
put a fork or shovel full of coarse or green manure on 
top of the hill, then plow between, turning the fur- 
rows together, and cover the manure Always fol- 
low with a hoe and see that the manure is well cov- . 
ered. As the rows run both ways, when time to 
hoe, plow contrary from the first time, and very little 
Jabor is required to hill sufficiently and keep the 
weeds down. The manure is as safe in this man- 
ner as heaped up in the yard or field to wait the fall 
crop. It is not exposed to the sun, nor is it as likely to 
heat and throw off the ammonia and other properties 
essential to vegetation, as it would be in larger quan- 
tities or heaps. In digging the potatoes and plowing 
again for the grain crop, the manure is completely 
mixed with the earth. I go heart and hand for put- 
ting all manure into the earth as soon as it can be got 
from the farm, whether coarse or fine, especially in 
the spring of the year, instead of heaping it up to rot 
and waste through the summer. 

Mr. Demarest says, he gets nearly double the 
quantity of potatoes from this method to what he 
would without this manure. Coarse manure helps 
to keep the earth moist under it. I have seen pota- 
toes vegetate and produce well, lying only covered 
with straw, about 6 inches, and no earth over them. 

Passaic County, N. J. E. 


WESTERN CALENDAR FOR JULY. 
Farry in this month harvest usually commences, 
in latitude 39° and 40°, with some variation for 
higher or lower latitudes. The farmer should bear 
in mind, that by cutting his wheat a week before the 
usual time, he avoids the risk of injury from the rust, 
secures a better yield, and harvests a grain more pro- 
ductive of good flour. But if he shocks his wheat 
immediately after cutting, it will mould and be much 
injured. It should either be cradled, or thrown in 
smal] grips, as it is reaped, and suffered to lie till it is 
cured, before binding. When sufficiently cured it 
should be bound and put in shocks ready to haul to 
the mow, the stack-yard, or the threshing-machine. 
Timothy meadows are usually ready for cutting 
about the time the operation of harvesting is com- 
pleted, But as timothy (phleum pratensis) when fully 
ripe, contains more than double the quantity of nutri- 
tive matter, which it contains, when cut at the time 
of flowering ; and moreover produces a greater quan- 
tity of hay (see A. Beatty’s Agricultural Essays, p. 
233); it should never be cut before the ends are ripe. 
If cut, when fully ripe, it will cure sufficiently in the 
swarth; and by the use of the horse rake, the ha 
may be made with less labor than any other kind. 
Those who raise hemp should be careful so to 
arrange matters as to have the hay in stack before 
hemp is fit to cut, in order to prevent the hay harvest 
and hemp cutting from interfering with each other. 
The garden must not be neglected. The cabbage 
plants will have been set out, in the previous month, 
and must be well cultivated in July. This can be 
done of mornings, while the dew is on the hay. 
Cattle, sheep, &c., must be salted as usual. 
Prospect Hill, Ky. A. Beatty, 
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Ladies of the Revolution—At the close of our 
revolutionary war, when our grandmothers attended 
personally to household duties, from pleasure as well 
as necessity, a society was formed of ladies residing 
on farms near one of our principal cities, for the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge, and the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures. They met at each other’s 
houses alternately, once a month, to exhibit each her 
produce, and to suggest improvements. On that day, 
particularly, they were not permitted to wear any 
garment which had not been woven and spun on their 
own farms, nor place on the table any viand that they 
had not made or procured from home-grown produce. 
If the snow-white linen dress was not as delicate as 
the Irish loom could produce, or the fine blue and 
white checked apron to be compared with the Man- 
chester gingham, still they were beautiful fabrics, and 
were worn with more honest pride and pleasure than 
is generally felt by the modern lady while shining in 
the gorgeous silks of France. The day of meeting 
was looked forward to by this little society as one of 
heartfelt enjoyment, and a charming emulation was 
excited to procure the best receipts for preparing 
everything that came under their care on the farm or 
in the house. 

The morning of the day of meeting was spent in 
comparing the articles each had brought, and in giv- 
ing and receiving instruction for future improvement ; 
the dinner was equally an object of interest to all, for 
then came the husbands and brothers to compare 
whose beef, mutton, and hams were prepared with 
most care; or which of their fair friends excelled in 
the less useful though more elegant portion of the 
feast; and jellies, pastries, and preserves became ob- 
jects of deep interest; the foaming home-brewed 
beer, and the sparkling cider were decided unrivalled ; 
and the wines of currant, gooseberry, and even grape, 
were judged and praised by the guests, amongst 
whom were often Charles Thompson, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and Benjamin Franklin. 

While listening with glowing interest to the details 
of these happy days, related by one of the society’s 
brightest ornaments and most useful members, I have 
felt that the humblest topic might be made one of the 
deepest interest, and that nothing which can contri- 
bute to the comfort of others is beneath the attention 
of a cultivated mind. How eminently useful might 
such societies be made if extended through our coun- 
try ; and how pleasant the labors of the week or 
month, if each woman felt that she was working for 
something beyond mere animal comforts. 

Things that may be Learned at Social Meetings.— 
If at such meetings a few of the elementary works 
on botany, chemistry, and insects, could be read, how 
largely would it contribute to their information, use- 
fulness, and enjoyment. Every cook is a practical 
chemist in a small way, though she may not be 
aware of it herself; and while she is boiling soap, 
making yeast, or bleaching her linen, she is perform- 
ing some nice experiments in chemistry which require 
knowledge and practice to perform. How much 


lighter then would be the work of a house if each 
one knew something of the chemical properties of 
the ingredients they were mixing, and thus feel cer- 


tain that some experiments would succeed and some 
would not. A very little time devoted to well chosen 
books on this subject will give enough knowledge for 
household purposes, and when once in the right path 
of improvement, an intelligent woman will make 
many interesting and useful discoveries for herself, 
She will learn that in writing a recipe it is necessary 
to be very particular in giving not only the exact pro- 
portions of the ingredients, but the manner of mixing 
and the time when each should be added ; for on this 
will mainly depend her success or failure: thus, if 
she be going to make a light tea cake, she wil] under- 
stand why she had better mix the sour cream or 
cream of tartar thoroughly through the batter before 
adding the soda or saleratus, and that when mixed, 
the cakes must be baked immediately ; or that the old 
notion of the necessity of stirring soup while boiling 
with a sassafras stick could have arisen from nothing 
but ignorance and superstition. It is a very common 
saying among good cooks, that they never care fora 
recipe, that they always go by guess, and that it is non- 
sense to be so exact in weight and measure. It may be 
so for them, because, from long practice and good judg- 
ment, they have acquired the habit of forming a correct 
guess at a glance; but wo to the poor family who is 
obliged to eat the sour, heavy bread, and badly pre- 
pared dinners of the cook who has not had the ad- 
vantage of such knowledge, and who equally dis- 
dains instruction. What young housekeeper has not 
felt the benefit of a clearly-expressed and well- 
worded recipe, above the common mode of giving 
one? Take the following example from a book be- 
fore me: 

“* Sponge Cake.—Twelve eggs, their weight in 
sugar, half their weight in flour, some grated lemon 
peel, mix together, bake in paper cases or small tin 
moulds.” 

Now none but a good cook who knew how to 
make sponge cake could possibly succeed by these 
directions; and none but a very stupid one could fail 
if obeying the following : 

“© Another.—Take twelve fresh eggs, put them in 
the scales, and balance them with sugar; take out 
half, and balance the other half with flour; separate 
the whites from the yolks, whip them up very light, 
then mix them and sift in first sugar, then flour, beat- 
ing all the while, till both are exhausted; add some 
grated lemon peel; fill paper cases or small tin 
moulds, and bake them immediately in a moderate 
oven; if allowed to stand without beating they be- 
come heavy. This also makes an excellent pudding, 
with butter, sugar, and wine for sauce.” 

A Knowledge of Insects.—Some knowledge of in- 
sects and their habits is equally useful to a house- 
keeper. The woollen moth, the ham skipper, com- 
mon house fly, and cockroach, and a host of others, 
are pests that all suffer from and dread ; yet no remedy 
is offered or attempted, because few appear to know 
their true histories, and are from ignorance unable to 
guard against them. The woollen moth is a small 
grey fly, on the wing principally at night, when it is 
in search of a proper place to deposit its eggs. This 
it finds in any woollen or fur material that may be 
exposed. The eggs remain unhatched a longer or 
shorter time, according to the warmth of the room 
they may be in. When hatched, they are little 
worms, which soon spin a sack of silk and particles 





of the material on which they feed, and so nicely 
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contrived and ingeniously woven around themselves, 
that it requires sharp eyes to detect them; and thus 
they feed securely until their time of change, when 
they make their escape, if not too closely packed 
away, and suspend themselves to the wall or ceiling, 
in some dark corner or unmolested place, until the 
warm spring weather, when they take wing and im- 
mediately seek a home for their future progeny. 
They never feed in the winged state, and therefore 
onty live a few days. A good honse-keeper know- 
ing this, will take good care not to delay packing 
away her flannels, furs, or cloth, until late in the 
spring; and at all times be certain that each article 
is well brushed before being packed, then closely 
enveloped in a thick linen or cotton cloth, sur- 
rounded with pepper, camphor, or turpentine, to 
prevent the fly from approaching it, or to kill the 
young worms when hatched, if there should unfortu- 
nately be any eggs already deposited. Then each 
loft, closet, and wall, in the house, should be well 
swept, and if possible white-washed, to clear away 
the moths that will always be found hanging around ; 
and no pieces of woollen material, old or new, should 
be suffered to remain unmolested or exposed. 

Fruit and Insects.—To supply the table with good 
fruit is equally important; and this may be greatly 
facilitated if the women and children of the house 
will take it under their care, and spend a few minutes 
in each day in its culture and protection. A few 
easy and interesting experiments will show that there 
is an immense loss of valuable fruit each year, for 
want of a little knowledge of insects and a few 
minutes spent in preventing their ravages. For ex- 
ample, take a few fallen plums or apricots, place 
them in a tumbler nearly filled with earth, cover the 
tuinbler close to prevent the escape of the insects that 
are in them, and then set it away for a few days or 
weeks, if it be in the early part of summer, but if 
late in the season, they must remain until spring un- 
molested ; then carefully turn the earth out, and 
examine each little Jump, and you will find that the 
worm has left the fruit and made for itself a nicely 
plastered cell, a little larger than its body, where it 
remains secure from all injury until it has changed 
from a worm to a little brown or ash-colored beetle 
(Rhynchiles cupreas, or plum weevil). If liberated 
now they will return to the tree and deposit their eggs 
in the remaining fruit, which soon falls, and thus one 
well-filled tree may produce two or three separate 
broods in a year, according to the season or the quan- 
tity of late fruit on the tree. I have known many 
large, profusely-bearing trees never ripen a singie 
plum, until the system of gathering all the fallen 
fruit, daily, had been practised for two or three years; 
then were the owners rewarded by an abundant sup- 
ply. The growth of insect-larva may be advanced 
or retarded according to the different circumstances 
under which it is placed. Those hatched in the 
spring or summer remain but a short time in the 
chrysalis state, while those fed in the fall never take 
wing until the spring has prepared food for them and 
their progeny. This fact should keep lovers of fruit 
always on the watch, and the task of picking up the 
fallen fruit be made pleasurable to the children, by 
offering a reward for each basket full, or a larger share 
of that which remains than would belong to them if 
they had been too lazy or playful to protect it. 

Many persons believe they have no time to waste 


on the study of a bug or worm; but let them think 
for a moment on the immense amount of produce 
destroyed by these little creatures in a year, and they 
will feel that a few minutes of each day devoted to 
their destruction may be time well spent. They will 
be rewarded, too, by the pleasure derived from the in- 
genious habits and instincts of these little creatures, 
given to them for their support and protection by their 
great Creator; and while studying their wonderful 
forms and curious histories, learn that each one has 
its appointed place and use, and that whatever God 
has thought worthy of his creation and care, is a fit 
study for us, their fellow creatures. G. FP. 





NEVER-FAILING Reciprs For Soap.—Soft Soap. 
—To 25 lbs. of clean fat, add 16 lbs. potash dissolv- 
ed in four buckets of water, and boil it until the fat 
is entirely destroyed. This you must test by taking 
out some of the soap in a clean cup, add a little 
water, and let it stand to cool. If the soap becomes 
thicker and clearer by the addition of water, and 
continues so, the soap is done; but should it be- 
come thinner or whitish, the ley has not combined 
sufficiently with the fat, and the boiling must continue 
until it will bear the water test. When it has arriv- 
ed at this point, add water until it becomes a thick 
jelly, then let it boil one hour slowly, when it will 
be finished and fit to be barreled. The most frequent 
cause of failure is, that the ley is not strong enough 
for the quantity of fat; therefore, when home made 
ley is used instead of potash, the ley should be strong 
enough to float an egg freely. To each gallon of 
strong ley add three quarters of a pound of clean 
grease ; if cracknels be used, take one pound to each 
gallon. Boil it very fast, and stir it frequently. A 
few hours will suffice to make it good soap. 

Hard Soap.—Add salt in proportion of one pint to 
three gallons, let it boil a few minutes, and put it in 
tubs to cool. Should the soap be thin, try it in a 
cup if it requires water. If very strong ley be used, 
water is necessary to thicken it after the incorporation 
is complete ; this must be done before the salt is 
added. Next day, cut out the soap, melt it, and cool 
it again; this takes out all the ley, and keeps it from 
shrinking when dried. The fat should be prepared 
before soap-making day, by boiling it in clear water 
and straining out all the bones and flesh, as they 
give out but little grease and always make the soap 
impure. Be careful to save the bones and scraps thus 
left, as they form the best manure for rose bushes, 
flowering shrubs, and peach trees. 8. 





A MetuHop or Preservinc FRUIT FRESH ALL 
THE YeAR.—Take of saltpetre one pound, of bole- 
armeniac two pounds, of common sand, well freed 
from its earthy parts, four pounds, and mix all 
together. After this, let the fruit be gathered with 
the hand before it be thoroughly ripe, each fruit bein 
handled only by the stalk; lay them regularly, an 
in order, in a large wide-mouthed glass vessel ; then 
cover the top of the glass with an oiled paper, and 
carrying it into a dry place, set it in a box filled all 
round to about four inches thickness, with the afore- 
said preparations, so that no part of the glass vessel 
shall appear, being in a manner buried in the prepar- 
ed nitre ; and at the end of a year such fruits may be 
taken out as beautiful as when they were first put in. 





—Family Receipt Book. 
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THE TOAD.—BREEDING POULTRY.—CURE FOR FEVER BURDEN. 











Bons’ Mepartinent. 

Tue Toap.—Boys usually consider the hapless 
toad, “the most deformed and hideous of all ani- 
mals,” as it has been called—and, what is worse, a 
butt for every cruel and idle urchin to aim at, and 
without sufficient reason, the poor thing is treated 
with almost universal disgust. By some it is thought 
to be venomous, but this is unfounded ; for though 
the glands on the back secrete an acrid and milk- 
white humor, there is no evidence of its being poi- 
sonous ; and the limpid water it discharges when 
alarmed is said to be by no means deleterious ; both 
of which, in all probability, are only engines of de- 
fence against its natural enemies. We well know 
that a cat will scratch, and a dog or parrot will bite, 
when provoked; and why should we despise a toad 
for defending itself when attacked or disturbed? It 
is true that this reptile ts not very beautiful nor pre- 

ossessing in its appearance; for it is heavy and 
azy inits gait, with a bloated body and carbuncled 
skin; but look at its beautiful bright eyes, which 
may vie with those of the hawk, or the perch; and 
when its valuable services are taken into account, 
it is to be hoped that it will be considered as deserv- 
ing of a snug corner in the garden or the conserva- 
tory, where it may be petted and cherished like any 
other domesticated animal, and where its curious and 
interesting habits may be observed at leisure. 

The usefulness of toads under a frame and amongst 
choice hot-house plants, as well as in gardens and 
fields, can scarcely be too highly estimated ; for it is 
a well established fact that they live almost entirely 
upon small worms and insects, and that they will 
keep melon-beds quite free from ants, beetles, and 
wooi-lice, which they devour by thousands, A 
single toad will despatch twenty or more of the lat- 
ter pests in two or three minutes. Blue-bottle and 
flesh flies are also highly relished by them, and they 
will likewise attack slugs, wasps, and sometimes 
bees, when their favorite food is scarce or exhausted. 

« The toad,” says an eminent naturalist, ** is fond 
of woody, shady, and obscure situations; in sum- 
mer, of stagnant waters; in winter, of slimy and 
muddy places, often digging and living under-ground. 
{t is very tenacious of life, and several accounis have 
been recorded in different countries, of its being found 
inclosed in stones and trunks of trees, without any 
visible communication with the atmosphere. It is 
ox upon by hawks, owls, and herons, and even 
vy hedgehogs. It is killed by laying snuff on its 
back.” It couples in stagnant water in the spring, 
and the female is several days in producing her eggs, 
which, like those of the froz, are enveloped in a 
mass of jelly; but they are disposed in two distinct 
lines, sometimes extending twenty or thirty feet in 
Jength. The young tadpoles which are hatched from 
them are smaller and darker than those of the frog ; 
they live in the water until autumn, when they ac- 
guire their legs and become terrestrial. The toad 
has only four toes on the forefeet, and five on the 
hinder, which are not webbed as in the frog; but 
there is a small membrane at the base. It has no 
teeth, and either swallows its food alive, or kills it 
first by compression. I[t catches insects with its long, 
viscid tongue, with a rapidity that the eye can scarcely 
follow. When we speak of railroad speed, it can- 





not be compared with the quickness of the motion of 





' this organ, when in the act of capturing a wasp or a 
fly. The toad casts its skin as snakes and cater- 
pillars do; but it pulls off its old coat (which splits 

|down the back and belly when it is too small) with 
the assistance of the arms and mouth, and then, it is 
said, it disposes of its skin by rolling it up intoa 
ball and swailowing it. 

Breepinc Poutrry.—As I think you seem to 
take a good deal of interest in us Boys, and often 
express, not only a willingness, but a desire to help 
us On in our endeavors to obtain useful knowledge, 
I have taken the liberty of writing you a short epistle. 
With father’s consent and approval, I am going to 
commence the business of raising poultry; but am 
not going to follow the too long practised examples 
of our neighbors, who, acting on the principle that “a 
hen is a hen,” and one is as good as another, con- 
tinue to multiply a mongrel race of good-for-nothing 
‘‘varmints” of every form, size, and color, except 
what is desirable to possess. 

I have read a number of books on rearing poultry, 
by different authors, both English and American ; 
but they don’t exactly answer the purpose. They 
are at a deal of trouble to describe a great variety of 
kinds that have been seen in various parts of the 
world, and which you and I may never see, and is 
of no practical benefit that I know of, yet may be 
interesting enough to the curious. ' I believe that if 
you had a mind to do it, you can give us more real 
useful information on this subject in one chapter than 
we can find in a whole published volume. What 
we want to know is, the princeple of treeding-—how 
it should be conducted—how far the “in and in” 
system may be practised without detriment—how we 
should proceed in crossing to gain advantage—whe- 
ther it will answer to breed from a cock and hen, 
both being from the same parents—what will be the 
effect if such a course is continued—how far consan- 
guinity must be removed in order toimprove. From 
this imperfect communication you will at least un- 
derstand what we want, and if you will have the 
kindness to answer it you will very much oblige 

ONE OF THE Boys. 

Old Bay State, March, 1845. 
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Our correspondent shall be answered in good time. 

pelle 

Cure For Fever Burpen.—The following quaint 
and comic old recipe has been sent us by an esteemed 
correspondent, who says she copied it into her com- 
monplace-book from “ The Breviary of Health, by 
Andrew Boorde, Physicke Doctoure—Anno 1557.” 
We trust that none of the boys who read the Agri- 
culturist will need “ anoynting” with the “ unguen- 
tum baculinum,” especially during harvest-time. We 
have too good an opinion of them to believe this; 
yet, lest any one should, here is the recipe for their 
benefit. 

«The 151 chapitre doth showe of an evyll fever, 
the which doth cumber yonge persons, and named 
the fever burden or lazy fever. * * * This fever 
doth come naturally, or else by evyll and slouthful 
brynging upp. If it do come by nature, then is it 
incurable ; for it can never out of the bone that is 


| bred in the fleshe ; if it bee by slouthful brynging upp, 


it may be holpen by dylligent labour. There is no- 





thyng for the fever burden so good as is unguentum 
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baculinum ; that is, take a sticke or wand, a yard of | and if this fever wyll not be holpen in that tyme, let 
length, and more, and let it be as great as a man’s!them beware of waggynge on the gallowes. And 
fynger ; and wyth it anoynt the back and shoulders} whyles they doe take thys medecine, put no lubber- 











well, morning and evening, and doe thys 21 dayes— ‘ wort in theyre pottage.” E. 





THE MUSCOVY DUCKS.—FIG. 5S, 


























Tre French naturalists assert that the Muscovy! from twelve to eighteen eggs, quite round, and of a 


duck is a distinct species, and nota variety. It is 
much larger than the common duck, and 1s distin- 
guished by a caruncled membrane of a red color, 
which Brun compares to a cherry, covering the 
cheeks, and extending behind the eyes, and swells at 
the root of the bill; this tubercle 1s wanting in the 
female, as also the tuft of narrow feathers, and rather 
twisted, which hangs behind the head of the male, 
Which stands erect when excited. She is also small- 
cr; both stand low on the legs, have short claws, 
and the inner ones crooked; are a clumsy bird on 
the ground, light on the wing, and will perch on 
fences, &c. 

«In a wild state,” says Brun, “ the drake is of a 
brownish black color, with a broad white patch on 
the wings, the female being smaller and more ob- 
scurely colored.” In the domestic state, it exhibits 
every variety of color, like acommon duck. « At 
one time,” says Brun, “ the maleis white, at ano- 
ther, the female white ; in other instances, both male 
and female are black, and again of great diversities 
of color; but they are commonly black, variegated 
with other colors.” The black are glossed with 
green on the back, and changeable, as they are expos- 
ed to the rays of the sun. 

The Muscovy duck, it appears, is only found in a 
wild state in South America. Marcgrave has ob- 
served it in the Brazils; it is alsoa native of Guiana. 
Travellers assert that these birds perch on the large 
trees that border rivers and marshes, similar to terres- 
trial birds ; they build their nests there, and as soon 
as the ducklings are hatched, the mother takes them 
one by one, and drops them into the water; laying 
takes place two or three times a-year, and each is 








greenish white; the moulting season begins in Sep- 
tember, and is sometimes so complete, that the ducks, 
finding themselves almost entirely destitute of fea- 
thers, are unable to fly, and let themselves be taken 
alive by the Indians. These birds are as shy as our 
wild ducks, and it is by surprise alone that they are 
to be shot.—Mazn. 

The Muscovy duck is easily fattened, and a pro- 
lific breeder, and hence, and though it is also a vora- 
cious feeder, it may be rendered profitable to rear. 
The male is very salacious, and pairs readily with the 
common duck, producing, by the cross, a hybrid or 
mongrel breed, which improves the size of the one 
and the delicacy of the other, but the mongrels, like 
that of the wild and tame goose, will not breed. 
The female will also, though not so readily, pair 
with the common drake. The hybrid has a deep 
green plumage, and is destitute of the red caruncled 
membrane on the cheeks, as well as the musky odor 
of the rump gland of the Muscovy duck. Out of one 
hundred eggs of this hybrid sort, M. Parmentier was 
able to succeed in hatching scarcely twenty duck- 
lings; and hence, to keep up the stock, Olivier de 
Serres advises to continue crossing every year, by 
keeping a sufficient number of Muscovy drakes with 
the common ducks. 

Scaliger and Olivier de Serres have given out this 
duck was dumb. a 

The Muscovy drakes are often very cross aud 
quarrelsome with other poultry, and we have known 
them to attack small children, particularly when they 
happen to have any food in their hands, and for 
which reason we have abandoned the rearing of 
them.—Amer. Poult. Companion. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamship Caledonia, we have 
our European journals to the 4th of June. 

Markets —Ashes depressed, and few sales. Cotton 
had fallen 3d. per lb., and was very dull. Stock on 
hand at Liverpool on the Ist ult., 923,000 bales, against 
717,000 same period last year. Flour firm, in conse- 
quence of the cold unpromising weather. Beef, a 
slight advance. Pork and Lard quiet. Lard Oil, of a 
pure good quality, in considerable request. Cheese 
brisk, with a trifling advance. Hemp, dew-rotted 
American, sold for 22/. per ton—objection, its dark 
color. Rice brisk. Tullow improved. Wool in good 
demand. We notice little change in other products. 

Money was in fair demand at 24 to 23 per cent. — 

American Stocks.—Nothing comparatively doing, 
though a better feeling pervaded in regard to them, in 
consequence of the late pacific advices. We have 
before said that we looked upon the idea of a war with 
Great Britain on account of Oregon, as a mere politi- 
cal humbug on both sides of the water. 

The Weather was dry and cold, and unfavorable to 
the grain crops. Hence a slight advance in the flour 
market. 

Louisiana Sugar.—The first sale of United States’ 
sugar ever held in England, recently took place at 
Liverpool. The quantity exposed for sale was only 
small, and it went off very well. 

Importation of Wool into Great Britain and Ireland in 
1844.—By an official Report of the House of Com- 
mons, we find that the total quantities of sheep and 
lambs’ wool, foreign and colonial, imported into the 
United Kingdom during the year 1844, amounted to 
65,079,524 Ibs., of which 5,402,098 came from Russia ; 
1,601,099 lbs. from Denmark; 21,847,684 lbs. from 
Germany ; 1,346,613 lbs. from Portugal; 2,818,353 lbs. 
from Italy; 1,286,963 lbs. from Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt; 1,101,284 lbs. from Morocco; 2,197,031 Ibs. 
from the Cape of Good Hope; 2,765,853 from East 
India; 2,186,291 lbs. from the States of the Rio de la 
Plata; 12,406,397 lbs. from New South Wales; and 
4.411.804 lbs. from Van Dieman’s Land. The total 
quantities re-exported from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 1,924,826 Ibs. 

Exportation of Wool from the above countries dur- 
ing the same year amounted to 8,947,619 lbs. 

Importation of other Wools——The quantities of wool 
of the alpaca and lama tribe, imported during the year 
1814, amounted to 635,357 lbs., of which 47,848 Ibs. 
were re-exported to Belgium and France. The quan- 
tity of mohair, or goats’ wool, so imported during the 
same period, amounted to 1,290,771 lbs., of which 
°7,529 lbs. were re-exported. 

Exportation of Woollen Manufactures.—The gross 
total declared value of the British woollen manufac- 
tured cloths, &c., exported from the United Kingdom 
last year amounted to 8,204,836/. Yarns of woollen 
and worsted, including yarn of wool or worsted mixed 
with other materials, 1,271,906 lbs. 

Importation of Provisions into Great Britain in 1843 
and 1844.—The cured provisions imported in the year 
1843 were as follows: Salted beef, 60,633 cwt.; salted 

ork, 27,118 ewt.; hams of all kinds, 6,919 cwt.; and 

acon, 418 cwt. In 1844 the same articles were im- 
ported in the following quantities : Salted beef, 106,766 
cwt.; salted pork, 30,780 cwt.; hams of all kinds, 6,732 
ewt.; and bacon, 36 cwt. In the latter year the fol- 
lowing quantities were taken for ships’ stores: Salted 
beef, 77,248 cwt.; salted pork, 16,987 cwt.; hams of 
all kinds, 1,295 cwt. 

Materials of Good Sheep Dipping Composition.— White 
arsenic one ounce and a half, to be put into a bag and 
boiled for half an hour ina gallon of water, two ounces 
of tobacco with three ounces of soap, to be also boiled 
in the same quantity of water, and then mixed toge- 








ther, adding two gallons of water. This will be suffi- 
cient for from sixteen to twenty sheep; the mixture 
may therefore be brewed in the quantity required, so 
that a pound of arsenic will suffice for 150 sheep. 
Care must be taken that the head is not dipped, but 
the water must be thoroughly saturated. 

How to get rid of the American Bug in Apple Trees.— 
Mr. Waterton, in his essays on natural history, ex- 
presses his conviction, that nothing short of a com- 
plete deprivation of air can destroy these destructive 
insects; and describes the following very simple mode 
of effectually accomplishing this object :—‘ I mixed 
clay with water till it was of a consistency that it 
could be put to the injured parts of the tree, either 
with a mason’s trowel or with a painter’s brush. I 
then applied it to the diseased places of the tree, and 
it soon smothered every bug ; a second coat upon the 
first filled up every crack which showed itself when 
the clay had become dry, and this resisted for a suffi- 
cient length of time the effects of both sun and rain. 
The sickly parts, now effectually freed from the ene- 
my which had been preying on their vitals, were 
placed in a state to be cured by the healing process of 
nature, and that nature has done her duty, my apple 
trees amply testify.” 

Disinfection of Sewers, Cesspools, §c.—M. Siret finds 
that a mixture of copperas, charcoal, and gypsum, in 
the following proportions, if thrown into a sewer or 
cesspool, will purify it toa remarkable degree: Sul- 
phate of iron (green copperas), 200 lbs. Sulphate of 
zinc (white copperas), 25 lbs. Vegetable charcoal 
(common or wood charcoal), 101bs. Sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), 265 lbs. 

New Manure.—It is said that Professor Liebig has 
discovered a mineral substance, which, when com- 
bined with guano, will produce one of the most ferti- 
lizing manures known. A joint-stock company, with 
a capital of £120.000 sterling, composed for the most 
part of leading English capitalists, has been formed 
for the purpose of carrying on upon a large scale the 
manufacture of the new compound. Among the sub- 
scribers are several eminent professors of agriculture, 
who, according to the Impartial du Rhin, give out that 
the application of this substance to the culture of lands 
will produce an entire revolution in the agricultural 
system. 

Plumage of Birds.—An instance of the effect of car- 
bonaceous food upon the color of birds, is exemplified 
by feeding the common bulfinch, for a lengthened pe- 
riod, on rape seed. Under the influence of that diet, the 
scarlet plumage on the breast will be observed gradu- 
ally to turn brown, and, by its further continuance, 
ultimately to change to a dirty black—Mcedical Times. 

Dressing for Asparagus — Give it salt and water every 
fortnight while the summer-shoots are growing; and 
when they cease doing so, cease salting also. Your 
stable-dung will no doubt prove a capital preparation, 
in addition, for the crop of next year, which will be 
much improved by not cutting this year. Add guano 
to the salt and water during this summer, the result 
will pay you. Nitrate of soda will not act well unless 
succeeded by wet; in dry weather it does more harm 
than good.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

Fibrous Covering Stimulates Vegetable Growth—A 
light covering of straw, for instance, on grass land, will 
stimulate its growth in an extraordinary degree ; much 
more indeed, it would appear, than can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the ground is thus kept 
moist in dry weather.— Jb. 

Poultry—A chicken was hatched in my hen-house, 
from a nest egg which had so long served the purpose 
that it was on the poirt of being removed ; it was 
hatched by the hens which successively chanced to 
lay their eggs in the nest, aided by the unusual and 
equable heat of the atmosphere. —Jb, 
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Value of Sea Sand or Marl to Light Sandy Soils—In 
a tour through Normandy, in France, Mr. Lorimer 
remarks in the Journal of Agriculture, that the Nor- 
mans are not behind the peasantry on our own coasts 
in availing themselves of the auxiliaries supplied by 
the sea. This sea marl is usually applied as a com- 
ost with farm-yard manure. I was surprised at find- 
ing it more generally used in sandy than in stiff clay 
districts, conceiving, from the state of agricultural 
science there, that the property for which it was most 
likely to be prized was that of pulverizing the soil, 
and not of supplying any chemical ingredients neces- 
sary for the growth of crops. On inquiry, however, 
I found that the peasantry attributed to it quite a dif- 
ferent virtue from any I had dreamt of. The reason, 
they said, why it was chiefly applied to a sandy soil 
was, that such soil was hot, and required the cool sand 
to refresh it, whereas stiff clays were cold and requir- 
ed lime to warm them. This explanation, however 
far from scientific, showed that they had cenceived a 
most distinct and tangible idea of the cause, and had 
not rested satisfied, as many sets of peasantry would 
have done, with the mere fact of a real or seeming 
benefit to their crops from such an application. 
The following is the analysis of the abuve marl, 
furnished by Professor Johnston: 


Organic matter, - : - : - 5:06 
Carbonate of lime, - - . - 43°50 
Gypsum, common salt, and oxide of Iron, 3°43 
Insoluble siliceous matter, : : - 4769 

99°68 


It consists almost entirely of fragments of minute 
crustations, and of the bodies and skeletons of infu- 
sorial animals. It is from-the latter that silica is de- 
rived, siliceous sand being almost entirely absent. 

Death of Mrs. Gilbert —The deceased lady, actuated 
by an earnest desire to improve the condition of the 
laboring classes, has for several years devoted her 
energies to agricultural affairs,and was a zealous sup- 
porter of the allotment system, which she carried into 
practical operation to a large extent on her estate in 
this parish and the neighborhood. The benefits re- 
sulting from her benevolent proceedings, we believe, 
have fully realized the expectations which the sup- 
porters of this system anticipated. Self-supporting 
industrial schools have also been instituted by her, 
aud the plan appears worthy of imitation. We fear 
her loss will be severely felt in this place.— Susser 
Express. 

Steeping Sceds.—Mr. St. George, of Caub, on Rhine, 
has discovered that chloride of lime accelerates vege- 
tation in an astonishing degree ; he has communicated 
the discovery to a scientific body in Germany, who 
are causing experiments to be made. He showed me 
French beans that had been steeped for four hours in 
water, in which a quarter of an ounce of chloride of 
lime to ene gallon of water had been mixed; the 
beans were up with two rough leaves, when other 
beans which had not been steeped, and planted by the 
steeped ones, were not above ground, and only sprout- 
eda little. The same effect was produced on lettu- 
ces, anda little of the chloride, in powder, was put in 
the pot, in which was a hardy shrub which would 
never blossom, and in a short time it blossomed out of 
the hard wood.— Gar. Chron. 

Manures at Home.—lIt is a remarkable thing, that all 
the investigations of chemists and the experiments of 
practical farmers, and some of them have been truly 
ingenious, would seem to point at home as the source 
of the most valuable manures. A great variety of 
substances have been tried as fertilizers ; but the best 
amongst them are found to be those that may be said 
to be ready at hand ap our household stuf. 
Thus, you ave rape-dust as home produce ; you have 





common salt in continual use; you have salts of am- 
monia, of potash, and of soda, as well as phosphates 
of lime and magnesia in the urinary and other excre- 
tions, and in a form, too, best fitted for vegetation, 
Sulphate and muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) 
are found in the soot from coal fires; while potash or 
its salts are found in the ashes of wood fires, as well 
as in the water ejected after purifying the body, or its 
covering, by washing with soap, or other detergents. 
You have abundance of phosphate of lime (bone-ash), 
&c., in the hair, flesh, and bones of animals. Nitre 
(or saltpetre) forms spontaneously around you, in the 
soil, its grand element, nitrogen, being derived from 
the atmosphere, or from the transformation of the am- 
monia of decaying bodies; which element, nitrogen, 
is so essential to vegetable life, that it has been termed 
the “moving agent,” which, acting under the living 
principle of the plant, moulds into shape the other ele- 
ments; may more, you have a substance that contains 
all these things, a complete type of guano, in the dung 
of your domestic fowls.— Nowell’s Man. of Field Gard. 

Urine and Guano.—Fourteen to sixteen cwt. of hu- 
man urine are equai to one cwt. of guano. 

Liquid Manure.—The greatest care should be taken 
to make the most of this valuable article. The chan- 
nel which is behind the cows, in every well made cow 
house, may be filled daily, or morning and evening, 
with bog mould, if it can be had, which will absorb 
the fluid, and be thereby converted into excellent ma- 
nure ; or a tank, either a hogshead or a cistern, built of 
brick, and coated with Roman cement, may be placed 
where the steepage from the cattle and horses can be 
conducted to it by drains; the tank should be covered, 
and have a pump in it, by means of which the fluid 
can be raised into the liquid manure. Cart and spread 
over the surface of grass land, or pour over compost 
heaps, which is perhaps the best method of disposing 
of it. To this tank, the urine and suds from the 
house, water in which vegetables are boiled, &c., 
should be conveyed. This is a branch of economy 
seldom attended to by farmers in this country, and the 
consequence is—as much valuable manure is wasted 
about most farm houses as would, if properly disposed 
of, increase the produce of the farm toa very great 
amount. According to Liebig, 100 parts of human 
urine are equal to 300 parts of the fresh dung of 
horses, and to 600 parts of that of cows ; and we learn 
from the same high authority, that the liquid and solid 
excrement of an individual contains nitrogen neces- 
sary for 800 lbs. of wheat, rye, or oats, or 900 lbs. of 
barley; we are hereby enabled to appreciate the indus- 
try of the Chinese, in preventing the loss of this valu- 
able species of manure. The chemical composition 
of urine is as follows: In every 1000 parts there are 
933 of water, 30 of urea, 17 lactic acid, lactate of ammo- 
nia and animal matter, nearly 4 of sulphate of potash. 
39 sulphate of soda, 3 of phosphate of soda, and 43 of 
chloride of sodium.—New Farmers’ Journal. 

Forcing Violets.—By attending to the following sim- 
ple directions, a bunch of these sweet little flowers 
may be had daily, from November to March. About 
the middle of May, prepare a piece of ground by dig- 
ging into it a quantity of leaf-mould; plant this with 
strong runners one foot apart each way; water in dry 
weather, and keep them clear of weeds throughout 
the summer; in October take them up with balls, pot 
them, and place them near the glass in a cold frame ; 
the pots should be plunged in coal ashes or old tan; 
they will soon begin to bloom, and continue blooming 
through the winter; in severe weather they may be 
removed to the green: house, conservatory, or drawing- 
room, &c. To meet a great demand « few pots of the 
Russian may occasionally be placed in a stove, but 
neither the Neapolitan nor double purple like stove 
heat —United Gardeners’ Journal. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE New York State AaRi- 
CULTURAL Society, together with an Abstract of the 
Proceedings of the County Agricultural Societies, and 
the American Institute. Vol. iv., 1844, pp. 523. We 
have not had time as yet to give anything more than 
a cursory look over this volume of the Transactions ; 
but have read enough to say, that they are made up 
this year with less dry and unnecessary matter, than 
those of preceding years. In this respect the present 
voluime is much superior to its predecessors : but in ac- 
cording thus much, we must add, that the articles gene- 
rally, are not as racy nor as able. ‘Too many of 
them, in whole or in part, have previously appeared 
in the periodicals of the day, and the State Society 
has the poor honor only lett to it of reprinting them. 
This we consider disgraceful, and unworthy the So- 
tiety, and it should be puta stop to in all future publica- 
tions. It is astrict rule with the English, and we be- 
lieve with all other respeciable foreign Agricultural 
Socicties, to exact an-assurance from all contributors 
to their Journals and Transactions, that the matter is 
not only original, but that it has not before appeared in 
print. This rule should be immediately adopted by 
the N. Y. State Society. Another thing, we notice 
that allits cutsare BORROWED! Is the Society 
SO poor, with over $4,000 surplus funds in its treasury, 
that it cannot pay for something original in the way of 
embellishments 2? We think this is just as disgraceful 
as reprinting old matter, revamped to stuff a portly 
volume. In setting up the matter, uniformity should 
be preserved, and the whole leaded or made solid. 
The typographical errors are numerous, and so palpa- 
bly gross at times, that they will lead the reader who 
knows no better, into sad mistakes. Such publications 
as these are usually looked up to as authority; it is 
the duty, then, of those who superintend the printing 
to see it correctly done. We are thus candid in our 
observations on the Transactions, from a sense of duty 
to the members at large, and we mean _ nothing in 
onr tone disrespectful to the officers of the Society. 
Any reasonable amount of original matter can be easily 
obtained, then why not get it? We would recom- 
mend as one means, that liberal premiums be offered 
for essays on the agriculture of the different coun- 
ties, after the manner of the Agricultural Societies in 
Great Britain, taking five to ten counties each year. 
In this way, the particular agriculture of the State 
would be ably reported, and a large mass of highly use- 
ful matter collected, which would elicit considerable 
laudable rivalry, and great improvements necessarily 
follow. We would make the prizes sufficiently high 
to command tlie best talent in writing these essays, 
and when one was not sufficiently deserving, reject it, 
and repeat the premium. In our humble judgment 
there is nothing so valuable in British agricultural 
literature, as the County Prize Essays recently pub- 
lished in the journals of that kingdom. 

Tue Doe ann THE Sportsman: Embracing the 
Uses, Breeding, Training, Diseases, &c., of Dogs, and 
an account of the different kinds of Game, with their 
Habits. Also hints to Shooters, with various useful 
recipes. By J. S. Skinner. With illustrations. pp. 
224. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. Price 80 cents. 
The above is a pleasing and usefu! work, written by 
a hearty lover of the canine species ; but we regret to 
say, that the author has not gone far enough, and treat- 
ed the subject in too limited a manner; confining 
himself mainly to an account of some half dozen 
breeds, leaving out nearly all that are indigenous to 
our country. We have never seen a complete work 
on dogs, although we are familiar with pretty much 
all published on them in Europe and elsewhere ; and 


oo 








we inust confess, notwithstanding considerable ability 
has been displayed in these. that the history of doge 
has yet to be written. The first animal we ever 
owned was a puppy, and wherever we could keep 
them, we have had a troop of dogs running at our 
heels. Many extraordinary things have we witnessed 
of their sagacity, which we would transcribe with 
great pleasure for any one who would promise to 
write a complete history of this noble and affection- 
ate animal. The illustrations of Mr. Skinner’s work 
are very spirited and faithful, and do great credit to 
the artist who sketched them. He must have been a 
dog fancier, or he couid not have drawn them so well. 

Tue Fruit anno Fruit Trees or AMERICA; OF 
the Culture, Propagation, and Management, in the 
Garden and Orchard, of Fruit Trees generally; with 
descriptions of all the finest varieties of Fruit, native 
and foreign, cultivated in this country. By J. A. 
Downing. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Wiley & Putnam, New York and London. pp. 594. 
At length we have the gratification of announcing 
this long expected work, and from a perusal of it, we 
can say, that nothing compared with it on the subject 
of Pomology has yet been published in the United 
States. The author gave us reason to hope that this 
work would have been issued sixteen months ago; 
but in our last visit at his beautiful residence in New- 
burgh, we found him so desirous to make it as perfect 
as possible, and worthy the entire confidence of the 
public, that he should go through twice the labor in 
preparing it that he at first anticipated, and hence the 
long delay. This will unquestionably be much to its 
advantage,and we prophesy that “The Fruits and Fruit 
Trees of America” will now become the standard po- 
mological work of this country; for the great care 
which Mr. Downing has bestowed on the different 
kinds, arranging and connecting numberless syno- 
nymes, and giving accurate outlines and descriptions, 
will make it as safe a guide as it is possible to get up. 
The culture of fruit is no longer a matter of pleasure 
and luxury with us, but one now of necessity for food 
of man and beast; indecd, it has become of vast 
national importance. A finer climate for fruit, or 
more productive soil than the United States, does not 
exist. Our apples are well known in the West In- 
dies, and nearly every country in Europe, and the ex- 
portation of them abroad is rapicly becoming 2 very 
important business. Then the home consumption of 
all kinds of fruit is enormous. The author of the 
work under notice states, that there are more peaches 
exposed in the market of New York, than are raised 
in all France. The styie of Mr. Downing is lively, 
clear, and perspicuous. The publishers have got up 
the work very handsomely, ‘ssuing two editions—the 
one large 8vo., uniform with Landscape Gardening 
and Cottage Residences, price $2.50; the other 12mo., 
price $1.75. We anticipate for these editionsa large sale. 

Tue Cuemistry or VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
Puysto.tocy, By Dr. G. J. Mutper.—We have No. 2 
of this able work on our table, from the press of Wi- 
ley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. Price 25 cents. 

Tue Exriorinc Exeepinoy. Four volumes of 
the cheap edition of this valuable work are now is- 
sued from the press of Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 
We have some valuable selections from it on agricul- 
ture in type, with an illustration; but the crowded 
state of our columns has prevented its being made up 
the present month. Fora more particular notice, see 
our last number. 

Downine’s Cottace Restpences. Wiley & Put- 
nam have sent us the Seconp Epition of this ele- 
gant and useful work. We have heretofore noticed 
this and the first edition at length;and can only add, 
that before building, every country gentleman should 


consult it. 
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British Duties on American Wheat and Flour.—By 
the following Table, the merchant, miller, or farmer 
will-be able to tell at a glance when it will answer for 
him to ship wheat or flour to England. It will also 
show that the high duties almost effectually exclude 
the people of the United States from ever supplying 
any considerable amount of these articles; as, by the 
operation of what is termed the sliding scale, whenever 
the price in England reaches the point which would 
justify cur farmers or merchants to ship, the market is 


supplied by Germany or other contiguous grain grow- 


ing countries long before our cargoes reach Liverpool ; 
and as the prices of the articles are lowered the duties 
go on increasing, so that by the time of the arrival of 
the American flour, in nine cases out of ten, the duty 
on a barrel of flour is nearly up to $3. 

The Table is calculated as follows: eight bushels 
to the quarter, and five bushels to the barrel, which 
is sufficiently near for the purposes intended. 

On Wheat and Flour Imported into England from the 


United States. 
Whenever Wheat per quarter (8 bu.) 


is worth The duty is~ 

8. 8 c. a S651: Ce 
under 51 or 12 24 | 20 or 480 

51 or 1224 and “ 52 or 12 48 | 19 or 4 56 
52 or 1248 and “ 55 or 1320! 18 or 432 
55 or 1320 and “ 56 or 13 44 | 17 or 3 08 


56 or 1344 and “ 57 or 1368 | 16 or 3 &4 
57 or 1368 and “ 58 or 13 92} 15 or 3 60 
58 or 1392 and “ 59 or 1416/14 or 3 36 
59 or 1416 and “ 60 or 14 40/13 or 212 
60 or 1440 and “ 61 or 14 64| 12 or 288 
61 or 1464 and “ 62 or 14 8&8 | 11 or 2 64 
6§2 or 1488 and “ 63 or 1512] 10 or 2 40 
63 or 1512 and “ 64 or 1536] 9 or 116 
64 or 1536 and “ 65 or 1560} 8 or 192 


65 or 1560 and “ 66 or 1588] 7 or 168 
66 or 1584 and “ 67 or 1608; 6 or 1 44 
69 or 1656 and “ 70 or 1680} 5 or 120 
70 or 1680 and “ 71 or 1704; 4 or 92 
7 or 1704 and ‘“ 7 or 1728; 3 or 7% 
vp orl728 and “ 7% or 1752] 2 or 48 
vi or 17 52 and over 1 or 24 
Whenever Flour per barrel 

7s worth The daty is~ 

8. d. $c. 8. d. Sc.) s. d. C. 
under 31 103 or 765/12 6 or 300 

3110 or 765 and “ 32 6 or 780} 11104 or 285 
32 6 or 780 and “ 34 4hor 825) 11 3 or 270 
24 4h0r 82% and “ 35 or 840/10 7% or 255 
35 or 840 and “ 35 7 or 855/10 or 2 40 
35 Thor 855 and “ 36 3 or 870} 9 44 or 22 
36.3 or 87 and “ 36103 or 885} 8 9 or210 
36103 or 885 and “ 37 6 or 900] 8 14 or 195 
37 6 or 9OO and “* 38 Thor 915 6 or 180 
38 lhor 9)5 and “ 38 9 or 930! 6 104 or 165 
38 9 or 930 and “ 39 4 or 945! 6 3 or 150 
39 440r 945 and “ 40 or 960} 5 74 or 135 
40 or 960 and “ 40 Thor 975 or 120 
40 Thor 975 and “ 41 3 or 990 4k or 105 


5 

4 
41 3 or 990 and “ 43 14 or 1035] 3 9 or 

43 lA or 1035 and “ 43 9 or 1050; 3 

2 








43 9 or 1050 and “ 44 4% or 1065 6 or 60 
44 4h0r 1065 and “ 45 or 1080} 1103 0r 45 
45 or 1080 and “ 45 7 or 1095] 1 3 or 30 
45 7k or 1095 and over 7k or 15 
On Wheat and Flour Imported into England from 
Canada, 
Whenever Wheat per quarter 
is worth The duty is~ 
8 $ c. iS: $e} s. C 
under 55 or 13 20 or 120 
53 or 1320 and “ 56 or 13 44] 4 or 96 
56 or 1344 and “ 57 or 1368] 3 or 72 
57 or 1368 and “ 58 or 1392] 2 or 48 
58 or 13 92 and over 1 or 2 
Whenever Flour per barrel : 
is worth The duty is— 
s. d. $c. s. d. $c.| s. d. $ ec. 
tie under 34 44 or 825] 3 14 or 075 
34 4h0r 825 and “ 35 or 840; 2 6 or 60 
35 or 84land “ 35 Thor 855} 1103 or 45 
35 7hor 855 and “ 36 3 or 870) 13 or 30 
36 3 or 870 and over Tk or 16 


In these tables the pound sterling is computed at 
$4.80, which is the legal value. The actual value is 
$4.85 a $4.87.—New York Tribune. 





To Make Vinegar —Take eight gallons of clear rain 
water, add three quarts of molasses, put into a good 
cask, shake well a few times, then add two or three 
spoonfuls of good yeast, or two yeast cakes. If in 
summer, place the cask in the sun; if in winter, near 
the chimney where it may be warm. In ten or fifteen 
days, add to the liquor a sheet of brown paper, torn in 
strips, dipped in molasses, and good vinegar will be 
produced. The paper will in this way form what is 
called the “ mother,” or life of vinegar —New Gen. Far. 

A Cent in an Ox’s Liver—Mr. Walter Hasty of Li- 
mington, a few days since, found a cent embedded in 
the middle of an ox’s liver, which he was cutting up. 
The liver was entirely closed around the cent, and on 
removing it the imprint of the letters was seen = 
the parts with which they had been in contact. Mr. 
H. bought the liver in Portland. We have the cent in 
our possession. It isa halfpenny of Lower Canada, 
and bears date of 1837. How it could have got into 
the place whence it was taken, may be matter of spe- 
culation for the curious—Saco Democrat. 

Pork Business in Sciota Valley —The number of swine 
slaughtered there last year was 121,800; this year, 
48,350; showing a deficit from last year of 73,450. 

Preservation of Apples. —A gentleman from the north- 
ern part of Indiana recently communicated to usa fact 
in regard to the preservation of apples, which will be 
new to many of our readers, and valuable to all farm 
ers. He says that to keep apples from autumn to June, 
he places them in a shallow haw, dug as for Irish po- 
tatoes, having covered the bottom with cornstalks or 
straw, and the straw with dirt to the depth of about 
five or six inches. No shelter is placed over them. 
As soon as the severe winter arrives, and the ground 
and perhaps the apples themselves become thoroughly 
frozen, straw is again placed over the frozen heap, and 
the whole again covered with a coating of earth—this 
time ten or twelve inches thick. 

The object is to keep the first coating of earth frozen 
until spring, and then cause it to thaw very slowly. 

The same treatment may be given to turnips, Irish 

otatoes, beets and carrots. Any of those roots may 
e thoroughly frozen without injury, provided they are 
covered well over, and suffered to thaw by slow degrees. 

Sweet potatoes are almost the only exception among 
roots to this rule. They are injured by a small degree 
of cold and without being frozen. If in the frozen 
state, an Irish potatoe is put into cold water until the 
frost is‘out, and then cooked, it will be as good as if 
it had never been frozen. All these are facts which 
we know from our own experience and that of many 
others. 

ae do not know to what paper to give credit for the 
above. 

Analysis of Seed Cotton as a Farmer—not as Chemist. 
—lI have, as is my usual custom, weighed and ginned 
out a lot of cotton, and give the result of the analysis. 
The loss of thirteen Ibs. I am unable to account for, 
knowing accuracy and care were observed; for I 
weighed every parcel and ginned it myself—for where 
popular accuracy is required, I do all the work I can. 


eight of seed cotton, 404% Ibs. 
. Cotton seed, 274% 

«“ Cotton, 114 

“2 Motes, 3 

- Loss. 13 404% lb 


The seed measured heaping measure, 11 bushels. The 
seed weighed per bushel 25 lbs. 

It thus requires 1410 Ibs. of dry cotton to make a 
bale of 400 Ibs., exclusive of baling and rope, which 
contains 35 bushels of seed, and yields the small ave- 
rage of 28 Ibs. per cwt.—South West Far. = 

Maple Sugar —The Montpelier Watchman estimates 
the value of the sugar crop of Vermont, the present 
year, at $1,000,000. 
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PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, JUNE 23, 1845. 


AS Le OS Cea per 100 lbs. 
oe ee ee eee ee » do. 
ED Se eee Keener Ib. 
BARK. ee (kekecaxeas sehen, 
BEANS. White. . (keene eens seston. 
BEESW AX. ~~ ‘Yellow, Likbcbsesuebee Ib. 
BOLT ROPE.. ak Senhon nee: 
BONES. eround, chee sabes ee eseaeanes bush. 
Ot 0 AE. AUMPTICON: 666050 s0000eaes00 Ib. 
wi — SEs Ge ees i eakbanooeee do. 
LES EbeSekhe aes Kabad sence do. 

CAN DL rg Mould. Tallow. (eueeecene: 
Sperm, ooe-cevees Ccccerceccee eee eddy 
Srearine saasstld. 
Bees ee ee errr ce 
COAL. Anthracite, eee rece d coedeoce 2900 lbs. 
CORDAGE, American, ...0....00 ccee coool. 
Cry LO) eRe See eee ees eee edo, 


COTTON BAGGING, meee ceca irq 
--d 


American Flax,. 0 
goes es Sere |e 
PEGA! ACTION, 65556 bs ios sone skim sec - do. 
FLOUR. Northern and Western, .......+bbl. 

Fancy ) Hone Sane bene seseceseecouess do. 

IIE csb ues cbephaces nosm sone do 

x apace lose Mills, . ° to 

Pl wee eee reset eee reee esses sees e 0.7 

GR AIN Wiewt SV GSIETA se oso sccceces bush. 
Southern, . poses eee, 

Ry a ereeces Peeeeeesesse ses esesesese do 

Sem. NOPMBSIN,.<.+000cceeccs - do 
ESGUTNETH, oc oon ccece esse +5500 
Barley... .cc0 ccccccccce sees sees cose dO 

Gats, Northern, ....0<0cc0ccce cscs do 
RAMON &cksksicssenesecees do 

See: <cceesseces See tee eS 100 Ibs. 
SUM. cok ccks Khew ce eee bee bebesnena ~soeee 
HEMP. Russia, clean,. ton, 
American, water- sotte d, (stkes eases do. 
American, dew-rotted,. cane ee 


HIDES, Dry Southern,.....+ eee seee sees ebb. 
FEO S Ween <o00 600.0000 0000 200s bosweccsces ath. 


SION, IS; cab aSba dns sekss bobs snbbic eases 100. 
EMGAAUD.. casciachw wonsabbesbohe ewe suns ees tb. 
Sheet —_ me Sebe bbee Sonseuse aussie. 
MEAL, —* Gab suse suseowons ee. 
Corn,. eerie 
MOLASSES, "Ne Ww Onteans,.. osescasmal, 
MUSTARD, American,......0esccceseceslb. 
BDAY. AL STORES—Tar,.. ssneexeee 
Pitch, . oe ech abiciadaas een 
Pinas Sikes e>aah sbeNabse sean eaee do. 
Turpentine,. Sean eae: 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, « — 
OIL, Linseed, —* ‘ --do. 
Castor, - bebe Sais - do. 
Lard, 000 ccccccceccccccce cove reo 
RE hoo cence ndsnnutin culm +100 ibs. 
PEAS, Field, eeeeeie . bush. 
PLASTER OF PARIS, . Soe suxeoeeeuese ton, 
Ground, in bblis., .--- - of 350 Ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,... Siete ns Seah RRS. 
PFURC, « <000 ccsccces do. 
a | ER ae eee) Ib. 
Rounds, in pickle,..do. 
Pork, cee pee e Ebee Shee Gane eeee yb. 
Prime,.- wae 0s cne sconces cllO. 
Lard, « buisiasees hue eRebs 
Bacon sides, Binoked,. oce cvcce secs do. 
In pickle,.. cabrestee sere 
Hams, Smoked, . seeseucee as eee, 
Pickled, - --do 
Shoulders, Binoked,. oo edo. 
Pickled, .. esbmhenniiine: 
6 eee SLE b Eee esbiewewaseaeanes 100 Ibs. 
HALT, 2... ceccccccccccesccee cece coe SACK, 
Common, .... ce cece ccoccccces DUSK. 
HEEDS—Clover, . 2.00 cccccccccee cece cccelDe 
epg aa Siewseeesecccss os0cd MUM. 


Flax, rough, - Seskewsucesuesee 
clean S33 0557 

SODA, Ash, contg 50 per cent. “soda, vce abi. 
Hul hate Soda, ground, 
BUGAR, MUMEER.<~sateraconcescod 
BUMAC, AIMECFICAN, «002 oeeccccccccc cece 
TALLOW, 
TOBACCO ceseeeee pepeenes 
WHISKEY, American, . ery 
WOOL, Haxony, i iwikekmpicecuses nee. 
Half-bluod, . . eee eeseceee ooslD, 


eeovevese 


COMMON, »0.0 .000 000 eeeesece ooo e od. 


$3 &l to $1 00° 
412“ 425 
6 “ 9 
2200 “« 2300 
13 * 150 
“ets 33 
= 13 

40 “ 50 
o> * 65 
as * 18 
bees 11 
ps 11 

a 338 
a 25 
- is 8 
450 “ 550 
| eg 12 
Sass 10 
13 “ 15 
aD * 17 
a 33 
6} 7 
430 “ 488 
900 “ 550 
430 “ 488 
650 “ 7 00 
300“ 32% 
100 “ 1 08 
100 “ 1605 
ns oF 67 
46 “ 48 
44 “ 46 
50 “ 5 
wo 37 
oo * 32 
250 “ 300 
4) “ 46 
199 00 “ 200 00 
- 105 00 * 185 00 
73 00 “ 125 00 
g « 10} 
a 14 
200 “ 850 
- ig 4 

4 “ 4} 
238 “ 256 
1150 “ 1200 
“eg 3l 
i * 31 
621“ 2% 
8“ 100 

Sees 7 

275 * 32 
38 “ 40 
“eee 7 
~ Aad 65 
a 7 

] OO “ ‘sisi 
25 = 62S 
275 “ 300 
US dee Bo 
800 “ 1000 
550 “ 650 
Mee 8 
-_ Rasinge 6 
1200 “ 13 50 
9 00 “4 10 62 
yo 8 
ae 4 
6 “ 10 
ae 7 

5 “ 6} 
4h “ 5 
312 “ 400 
135 “ 145 
| in 30 
te 7 
1000 “ 1200 
850 “ 900 
1100 “ 1200 
<b 3 

1 “ cits 

» * 8 

00 e 27 50 

oe 7 
a“ 
s¢ § 
on“ 35 
3 8 630 
20 of 95 


NEW YorkK CATTLE MARKET —June 23. 

At Market, 1100 Beef Cattle (875 from the South), 80 Cows 
and Calves, and 1500 Sheep and Lambs. 

Pricrs.—Beef Gattle—The market last week, was unusually 
dull, and the transactions were smaller than they have been for 
three months. Buyers were very backward, and of the compa- 
ratively small offering, 300 remain unsold. Holders, notwith- 
standing, still hold ont tor, and in some instances have succeeded 
in obtaining last week’s prices, which we accordingly presume— 
for inferior and middling qualities $525.50; superior $6.75, and a 
few extra at 3?. 

Cows anv Catves.—Prices have experienced a considerable 
declino. We quote $18a24 to 28. 

Sweep anp Lamps.—Sheep 91.25a$2.50 to $3.25, a decline of 
of 5 cents on the prices of last week. 

Remarks.—This is a dull month, and business transactions 
limited. .@shes in fair request. Cotton languid. Exported from 
the United States since September last 1,916,066 bales ; same time 
last year, 1,425,383 ; same time year before, 1,834,948. Wheata 
good supply. Rye and Corn scarce at this moment. Hay brisk 
one has advanced. Beef and Pork firm. Ricethe same. Mo- 
lasses and Sugar dull. Tobacco in fair demand. Wool quiet. 

Money is very plenty at 44 to 6 per cent. in the city. 

Stocks are in no great demand. 

The Weather has changed at last with us, from very dry to 
showery, and everything looks green and fresh again. It has been 
exceedingly hot the past month. The Wheat and Rye harvest is 
already over South of us, and proves better than was anticipated. 
Oats and Barley are looking well, though the straw is short. 
Corn is growing rapidly and promises to be a fair crop. Roots 
are improving, but it is too early to decide what the crop of these 
will be. Fruit is reasonably abundant. Cotton, Rice, and To- 
bacco appear well. There are many complaints as usual; but 
upon the whole we shall look for a full average of crops fur 
everything except hay, and this is not cut short north of 4loe. 





Notice To FarMeRs aND GaRpENERS.—The Board of Agri- 
culture of the American Institute have appointed a committee 
fur the purpose of examining field crops growing in the vicinity 
of New York. The committee are ready to visit any farms or 
fields, and report upon their merits to the managers of the next 
Annual Fair, to be held at Niblo’s Garden in October next, and 
will award premiums on the same. Application to be made to 
T. B. Wakeman, Esq., Corresponding Secretary, at the Reposi- 
tory of the American Institute. 


EXOTIC, NURSERY, AND HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS, 
Flushing, L. I, near New York. 


The subscribers having established a Nursery with the above 
title, with the determination of conducting it in the very best 
manner in all its departinents, otferfor sale, at reasonable prices, a 
select variety of 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Hardy Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Grape Vines of all the best 
kinds, superior Strawberries, Fastolff Raspberry, Gooseberries, &c. 
BULBS AND TUBERS, SUPERB CARNATIONS, 
DAHLIAS, &c. 

AND A MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
GREEN-HOUSE AND STOVE PLANTS, 
Embracing every thing new and beautiful in that department, per- 
sonally selected in Europe during the past summer, of 
ROSES AND CAMELLIAS. 

We have a very choice collection of the former, full 1,000 va- 
rieties, and of the latter nearly 300, all in fine order. 

Catalogues of the above will be sent gratis to all applicants. 
post paid, wand every order promptly executed. From unknown 


correspondents, a remittance, draft, or emma reference ex- 
pected. K & CO. 








DURHAM BULLS. 


Tures very superior Durham Bulls, from one to two years 
old, are offered for sale, or exchange for other stock. ‘They were 
bred in this vicizity, and are of the best Herd Book pedigrees. 
Apply post paid to A. B. ALLEN, New-York. 


AGENCY FOR THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Mr. Alonzo Sherman, of ‘Trumbull, Fairtield County, Connecti- 
cut, is hereby appointed General Agent of the American Agricul- 
turist, with authority to appoint Sub-Agents in any part of the 
United States; and we hereby recommend him to the attention 
of our friends ‘wherever he may go, and hope they will extend 
such aid and — to him, as will forward,the object in 


ich he is engaged 
which he Bag SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARROWS AND CULTIVATORS. 
ood assortment of the Improved Geddes Harrows can be 


12 to @15. Also, Cultivators, from $4.50 to 66.50. 
_ ve A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway. 
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FARMS FOR SALE. 

The Farm in West Groton, known as 60 acres in the North 
East corner of Lot No. 63 Locke, consisting of a Farm House 
nearly new, Barn, and about Forty acres of improvement sur- 
rounded by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong. 
Price, $1,500. One Thousand Dollars can remain on Mortgage 
tor Ten years, at legal interest, half yearly. 

ALso,> 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South East cor- 
ner ot Lot No. 2, Cicero, about a mile from the town of Brewer- 
ton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an improvement 
vd = acres fenced, with log buildings, and 60 acres of Wood- 
ands. 


ALso 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South East corner 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance from the town of Ful 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 


ALSO, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres in the South East 
corner of Lot No. 5 Manlius, a few miles from Syracuse, and in a 
good neighborhood. 


ALSO, 
Wood lot known as the S. 100 acrs. in theS. E. c. of Lot No. 7 Solon. 
9 ” “ “ ae ‘4 19 “ 


” Survey 50 acres “ “ “ “ OF & 
” ” 50 “ “ it) “ 289 “ 
” ” 50 “ N. W. “ “ 36 “ 
” ” 50 “ N. z. 4“ “ 39 “ 
” ” 50 “ 8. E. 4“ “ 58 “ 
ro qub. 1 83 - “ of lot 76 “ 
” ” 7 30 it) “ “ “ “ 
sg Survey 50 “N.W.cor.of “ 9 « 
. State 100 “* 8. E. “of “ 65 Virgil 
om Survey 50 - * * > 
” ” 50 “ N W 4“ “ 69 


JAS. L. BRINCKERHOFF, 


Apply to 
f16t No. 32 Laight Street, city of N.Y. 





GUANO, JUST RECEIVED FROM ICHABOE. 


Tne cargo of ship Shakspeare, from Ichaboe, of very superior 
quality, landing at the Atlantic Dock, Brooklyr.. It has been 
well ascertained, that this Guano is superior to any other, as it 
brings forward crops earlier, and is equally lasting. For general 
farming, it will increase the crops froin 30 to 5O per cent.; and 
for market purposes, it will enhance its value at least 200, and 
in some instances 400 percent. 300 Ibs. is sufficient for an 
acre. For sale in lots to suit purchasers, with books directing 
how to use it, by kE. K. COLLINS & CO. 

April 12th, 1845. 56 South street, N. Y. 


E. K. & Co. have also for sale the best authenticated works on 
Guano, proving beyond doubt that it enhances the value of all 
crops 30 to 75 per cent. beyond its cost,and market gardening 
much more, bringing forward vegetables from two to four weeks 
earlier. Three hundred weight is the full average quantity used 
peracre. It is said also to be a preventive against rust, mildew, 
and the fly in wheat, and rot in potatoes. 

Xp The work on Guano is now ready for delivery. ml 


CENTRAL AFRICAN GUANO, 


The best sample in Market, and fresh from the Island of Ichaboe. 
This cargo was among the first taken from Ichaboe, and was 
chosen from the best on the [sland, and having been brought 
home in tight, iron-bound casks, instead of the usual manner of 
transportation in bulk, its fertilizing salts were better preserved 
than they otherwise could be. The following is an analysis of 
an average sample of it, by Dr. Chilton, the most eminent ana- 
lytic chemist in this city. He pronounces it to contain more 
phosphate of lime, and less water, than any other sample of Afri- 
can Guano submitted to his inspection. 
Phosphate of Lime,......++ esse sesececsecceeeeees SOOO 
Phosphate of Ammonia, 
Carbonate of do. 
Urate of do. 
Oxalate of do. 
Sulphate of Potass, &e. dese cece 4°17 
Chlorides of Sodium, &c. 4 
Silica, 00. cree cece ccccccccee cocc cece cee cocsees - 58 
WAT «000 cccc cece ccccccsescccccee cess cece sccccce 1065 
Undetermined organic matter, containing Nitrogen,.. 15°26 
L08S, 86C.,.02+ ese cereccescccccsecccecccccseccccces "AD 
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10000 
P ice, $40 per ton, of 2,000 Ibs., or $2.50 per 100 Ibs., in bags. 
aipply to E. D. Hurusut & Co., 84 South street, or to 
it* A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 





BONE DUST FOR SALE. 

Having been appointed Agent of the Portchester establish- 
mont, the subscriber will be ready at all tines to supply orders 
for Bone Dust. It is ground entirely from fresh unbleached ma- 
terials, and is of a superior qualit 


BOMMER’S METHOD OF MAKING MANURE. 


One hundred agents are wanted immediately, to promote the 
general introduction of this valuable invention for the manufac- 
ture of Manure in New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware, 
and in the six New England States. Unquestionable testimonials 
and responsible securities will be required for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of the appointment. Persons of suitable 
qualifications will find this both a useful and lucrative employ- 
ment. Applications, if by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westville, New Haven county, Connecticut. 

Hundreds of testimonials from the best authorities, evince that 
no farmer who is sensible of the want of Manure,should remain 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of its procurement. 
Any person forwarding five dollars, to the General Agents, with 
information of the writer’s name, residence and address, shall be 
furnished with a copy of the method, with the right to use the 
same, without charge of postage. 

ELI BARNETT, General Agent. 

Westville, Conn., March 1, 1845. 





HONEY BEES AND HIVES, 


E. Townley, 124 Canal street, has the pleasure to inform the 
public that he has manufactured an entirely new and elegant 
Bee Hive, which has been awarded the first premium for several 
successive years, and has been found, by numbers who have 
them now in operation, to be the most effectual preventive 
against the Bee Moth of any now in use. 

Bees can be taught to work in glasses of various kinds, such as 
tumblers, jars, globes and shades. They can be adapted to family 
use, either in town or country ; in parlors, bedrooms, attics, yards, 
or where fancy dictates, with perfect safety. Information can be 
had at the above place as to the best manner of changing hees 
from one hive to another, and also of making twoswarms from one. 
And should any cause of complaint arise, it will be immediately 
rectified gratis. 

Individual rights for constructing the above hive may be ob- 
tained for $5 cash, by addressing the subscriber ; all letters to be 
post paid. Also, rights for towns, counties, or States, will be 
sold at liberal prices. 

Also for sale, a Treatise on the cultivation and management of 
— Bees, by the subscriber. Price, 50 cents. 

al 3t EDWARD TOWNLEY. 


SHEPHERD DOGS FOR SALE. 


Two very fine —_ Scotch Shepherd Pups can be had by 
applying post paid at this office. They are of the very best of 
the Colly kind, strong, active, and hardy, and may be trained to 
drive cattle as wellas sheep. They are also excellent animals 
to watch, and among the most useful on the farm for general 
purposes. Price $10 each. A. B. ALLEN, New- York. 


SCOTCH PLOW. 
Just imported, and for sale, a very superior Scotch plow, made 
entirely of iron. An extra point, monld-board, &c., accompanies 
it. A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway. 


DR. VAN BUREN’S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION. 
RHEUMATISM ANNIHILATED! 


The proprietor of the Rheumatic Embrocation comes before 
the public with increased confidence in the healing virtues of his 
remedy ; for, since he first offered it to the public, it has been 
tried in the worst possible and most aggravated cases, over which 
it has completely triumphed; in some instances, where the 
patient had been given up by the attending physician as incura- 
ble, and in many cases where all the remedies advertised for the 
cure of rheumatism had been faithfully used, without the least 
effect; thus proving itself superior to all other remedies ever 
offered to the public. ‘The proprietor has received from various 
parts of the United States, and is receiving almost daily, the 
most flattering testimony to the curative powers of his Rheu- 
matic Embrocation ; and he feels now more — than ever 
in asserting that it is a never-failing cure in all the various forms 
of rheumatism, chronic or inflammatory, and in all complaints 
of an analogous character, such as contracted tendons, stiff or 
weak back and joints, sprains, &c., when faithfully and persever- 
ingly employed. He cannot occupy the nece space in an 
advertisement, or he would place before the public the docu- 
mentary evidence of the truth of his assertion. But though he 
cannot do this, he is willing at any time to show them toall who 
may call upon him at his a office, No. 56 Sand street, 
Brooklyn, Long island, N. Y. 

Agents solicited from all parts of the United States and the 
Canadas, and dealt with on favoradle terms. All communica- 
tions must be post paid. Price $1 per bottle. 

M. VAN BUREN, 
1t* Sole proprietor. 


CHOICE MERINO BUCKS FOR SALE, 

The subscriber offers a few two year old bucks for sale, got b 
Mr. D. C. Collins’ celebrated Rambouillet buck Grandee, out oF 
superior pure bred Merino ewes. Price $20 to $50. 

Also pure bred Merino bucks of various ages, and at different 
prices, according to age and quality. LEWES G. COLLINS. 

















A. B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, N. Y,. 


Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
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SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pudlish ihe following 
VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOK: 

Kwow ters’ Exocvtiontst, a first class rhetorical reader, con- 
taining the only essential principles of elocution, directions for 
managing the voice, ete.. simplified aml explained on a novel plan 
by James SHERIDAN Know rs, enlarged and adapted to the pur- 
noses of instruction by Erss Sara@eant. New edition, revised by 
S. S. Randall, Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools in the 
Siate of New York. The above work has passed through six edi- 
tions during the last eight months, and is constantly gaining favor 
with teachers and scholars. 

Drawine carps, prepared for the use of schools and families, 
consisting of Elementary, Outline and Cottage series, by Messrs. 
Jacob and John 8. C. Abbott.—This series of Drawing Cards had 
its origin in the difficulty we expericnced in furnishing ovr nu- 
merous pupiis at New York with a sutiicient supply of patterns 
to draw from. In ali the drawing books that we could tind, the 
successive lessons increased in dificulty by tar too rapid steps, 
and the bound volume we found very inconvenient to use. We 
have accordingly prepared several sets of drawings, on ecards, 
which we recommend to the use of schools and families, as con- 
venient in form, and as furaishing a sufficient number and vari- 
ety of patterns, adapted to the various degrees of advancement 
of the pupd. To parents and teachers we would say, that by 
pursuing the study of drawing on these principles, you readily 
perceive that itisa highly intelecurl art, and that the attainment 
of it will give a great and pernrinent expansion to the imagina- 
tion and to the taste, and to all those capacities of the soul by 
which beauiy is perecived and enjoyed. Drawing is, in fact, the 
study of beauty—and no one can really understand and appreci- 
ute the beauty which the beneficent Creator has scattered so 
profusely wround us, in every variety of aspect, without attempt- 
ing, by means of the pencil, to reproduce its forms. 

Jounx ABBOTT, 
Joun S.C. Ansorr. 
NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

Prows.—Having been appointed sole Agent for their sale in 
this city. the sniscriber heeps constantly on hand a large assort- 
rent er the celebrated Premiuin Eagle. Sabsoil, Double-Mould 
Board, and Side-hill plows, manuiactured by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, Worcester, Mass. 

Also the Improved Geddes’ Harrow, Rice’s Seed Sower, Bach- 
eidor’s Corn-planters, Cultivators, &c. 

Hovey's =rraw-CuTtTer.—The best implement in the Union 
for the various purposes of cutting Cornstalks, Straw and Hay, 
These machines are of variuus sizes, and moved by Hand or 
Horse-pewer. 

Aillof the above implements are offered at the manufacturers’ 
HOME PRICES. 

Arrican Gvano.— Fresh arrivals of this highly fertilizing 
sudstince, by the single bag or ton, with printed analysis of the 
szmve.and directions for applying it. 

GrocnpD Bones, PLasTER AND LIME, in bags and by the barrel, 
cheap for cash. 





A. B. Auten, 295 Proadway, New York. 


‘THE FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA; 


OR 
The Culture, Propagation, and Management, in the Garden and 
Orchards, of Fruit Trees generally ; 
WITit 
Descriptions of all the finest varieties of Fruit, native and 
foreign, cultivated in this country. 
By A. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 

This new work is now ready, and inakes a thick volume 
royal 12ino., illustrated with many engravings. pp. 
694, in very neat cloth binding, at......-.seeceeccces 

Or, the same in large 8vo. size, to match the author’s 
other works, | es Sere eere esses esses ee***F®eensasee® 

Published and for sale by 
WILEY & PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 


WHO HAVE LIKEWISE PUBLISHED 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. 
Secondedition. 1 large vol. 8V0........0seeececeseee $3 50 
Downing’s Treatise on Rural Cottages. Second edition. 
1 vol. 8vo., with neat illustrations....ccesses seseccee 
Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. 
Revised by Downing. eee eC eeseaeeertte®egeare eeeeeareee $1 
Gray’s Botanical Text Book. Second edition, enlarged 
and greatly improved. Ll vol.......cesceccsscseesees $1 75 
Torrey & Gray’s Flora of North America. Vol. 1 and 
vol.2. Parts 1, 2,3 0 00 
Mulder’s Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 
Part 2 Beautifully a eee 


AFRICAN GUANO. 
' For sale, a superior article of African Guano, just received 
from the island of Ichaboe. Price, $40 per ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 
$2.50 per 100 lbs. This Guano has been analyzed by Mr. J. E. 
Teschemacher, of Boston, and the same can be seen at our 
office. ASHBEY POOL & CO., 
105 South street, N. Y. 





$1 75 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS TS. 

Published Monthly, cach number contalning 32 pages, royal oc- 
favo, 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, sub- 
ject to newspaper postage only, which is one cen? in the State, or 
within 100 miles of its publicaon, and one anda half cents if over 
100 niiles, without the State. 

XP Remit thraugh Postmasters, as the law allewe. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this office. 

Volumes 1, IL and HE of Tae American AaRIcuLTuRIST, 
with tables of contents complete, for sale at $1.00 each ; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, $1.25. These are hand- 
some, tasteful books, and make very desirable premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and should also tind place 
in all our District School Libraries. ‘They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American farming, stock-breeding, and 
horticulture, extant. When several copies are ordered, a liberal 
discount will be made. 





HCVEY'S STRAW CUTTER FOR SALE. 

The subscriber being appointed agent tor this superior Straw 
Cutler, now oliers them tor sale of all sizes, and to move by 
hand or horse power, as may be wished. Prices vary according 
to size, from $12 to 835. A liberal discount to dealers. 

Mr. Hovey is devoting himself exclusively to the manufacture 
of his Straw Catter, and having made some recent improvements 
in them, itis believed that they are now the most pertect ma- 
chines in market for general purposes. They have taken more 
premiums than any others ever exhibited at, our Agricultural 
Shows and Fairs, and are universally admired for their strength, 
neatness, and the pertection and rapidity of their work. They 
are suitable alike for cutting straw, bay, or cornstalks. 

A. 2. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

coc cccovcccccood. M. Cumpbell. 
Washington, Pa ccccccccsccesccoccscoed re KR. R. Reed. 
Aibuny, No Yoesess .- KE. H. Pease. 
Suracusc, W. Y....Stodadard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 
AUbUrN, Ni Yoossesceseccssccceeseoed. C. Derby & Co. 
Buafjalo, Nv. Y.0 Cera eeeseeeresenccece oJ. ak Butler & Co. 
Boston, AlaSS s 00 c.cccc covteccseceoeccce  axton & Kelt. 
Milwaukie, Wis. Ter.ececseeeseeeeeeeHale & Hopkins. 
Chicago, lil. ccesccvcccecsesecccccsseem EF. Gale & Co. 
SE PiOe ND is 0.0K s00e nee sdsce esses tial Sail Gb CONet, 
Lowisville, Ny.cceeeeseceeeceeecoee Morton & Griswold. 
New Orleans ...+.0++0++eD. Baker & Co. and N. Steele. 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....eeseee sees seee W. HH. Moore & Co. 
AthENS, GTE0.000 ccceccccccoscccccccccceed. J. Richards. 
Norfolk, Va.ccessececeseccocccccesescood. Vickery, Jr. 
WNGUCR Cz. DUES 8 ccs 6206 scan vaencee cnc cone, @> Lanter. 

General 'Travelling Agent, ALONZO SHERMAN. 

Jound volumes cun be obtained of any of our Agents at $1.25 
per volume. 


CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 
Substitutes for a Short Hay Crop. ...-.ssecescecccccccceece 
Why does not Hay cause the Production of more Milk ? 
Propagation of Plants and ‘Trees by Leaves . 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, No. 1 
Southdown Sheep; How Plants Receive theirCarbon § °*** 
Dorking FOW]s.....-+0.seecseesceecccccceeeccee cscs seeces 
Stables, No. 2; Preparation for the Hard-working Season... 
New York Farmers’ Clab... 0 0000 cceccsse soccccesccesocces 
American Ag. Association; Farm of Dr. Pool .-.....s0eseee 
Roup in Fowls; Turnips; How to Manage a Stud Horse.. 
Agriculture in Scotland, No. 9, Joha P. Norton ; 

Wool Raising in the United States, R. L. Allen §°°°"°°°*"° 
lived TIMBOFENS, BS -.5ic s:o:0010 o 00: 40010000 510 5060 0000 000s s000eees 
Experiments with Fish, Poudrette, and Ashes, H. C. Sanford 
In and In Breeding, Inquirer, and L. F. Allen... ...0 see coos 
Hovey’s Straw Cutter, Wm. Hovey...+.++.seeeevceeececees 
Spring Pigs more Profitable than Store Pigs, W. ; — 
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Western Calendar for July, A. Beatty 
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Cure for Fever Burden 
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Fences, L. D. Clift 

Rosa Rubifolia, or Prairie Rose, W. R. Prince aati 8 
Farming in New Jerse 

Never Failing Recipes for Soap; Preserving Fruit Fresh.... 
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